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arm Department. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on 
his farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted 
as the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 
Our readers may remember that we 


sowed five acres of corn ground to this 
Glover last August, after the last cul- 
tivation. 

The seed was sown with a hand 
seeder and covered by means of a 
horse weeder. The last cultivation was 
the day following a good soaking rain. 
This put the surface in good condition, 
breaking up the crust and forming a 
dirt mulch. 

The clover quickly germinated and 
soon covered the ground “as thick as 
a mat.” One bushel of seed was sown 
on five acres. 

When the young plants were about 
one-half inch in height they began to 
wilt from the drouth—no rain having 
fallen since the seed was sown. At 
the end of four weeks no rain had fal- 
len, and the clover haf nearly all dis- 
appeared, 

SURVIVED THE WINTER. 

After the fall rains set in we found 
a few small patches of clover had sur- 
vived the drouth, and were just begin- 
ning to grow nicely when cold weather 
came on. 

A day or two ago we were out in 
ihe tield looking over these patches. 
We do not believe any of the plants 
were “winter-killed,” and this crimson 
is now doing nicely. Had it not been 
for the severe fall drouth we surely 
would now have five acres of as nice 
clover as one could wish for. 

Crimson clover is becoming better 
acclimated to this latitude, and good 
reports reach us from various portious 
of this Southern Peninsula. We shall 
sow more seed again this season, either 
on corm ground or somewhere else, 

TIME TO SOW CRIMSON CLOVER. 

Have any of our readers succeeded 
in securing a good catch when sown in 
early spring? It seems to us that late 
fall sowing is useless. Seed sown in 
July or the first of August, if no 
drouth appears, seems to make a good. 
srowth before winter sets in. 

Our experience is limited, but we be- 
lieve the time to sow is either during 
the months of March, April and May, 
or else in July and August. 

RESULT AT MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 

A bulletin from the Department of 
Agricultural shows that at our Michi- 
van station a plat of half an acre of 
crimson clover was sOwn with oats in 


the spring. After the oats were cut, 


the clover made a rapid growth, yield- 
ing 5,184 pounds when cut for green 
feed October 23 and November 12. An- 
other similar plat sown without grain 
stew rapidly from the start, and when 
cut, June 24, yielded 1,870 pounds 
freen feed, or 418 pounds of hay. “It 


-quent growth of the plant. 





produced a second crop, on which 
sheep were pastured for about six 
weeks during August and September. 
After the sheep were removed, it made 
another small growth.” 

At the same station, in 1896, a one- 
tenth-acre plat each of crimson and 
red clover was sown the last day of 
every month, beginning in March. The 
yield of crimson clover on the whole 
was apparently somewhat greater than 
that of the red clover. ‘The March 
crop of crimson clover matured a crop 
of seed early in August, but the plants, 
instead of dying thereafter, as in pre- 
vious years, continued to put forth 
blossoms until checked by the hard 
frosts of autumn. Late in October near- 
ly all the plants on this plat died. The 
April plat did not seed so abundantly, 
but the plats which seeded freely died 
at the same time as those in the other 
plat. 

The plats which produced little or no 
seed remained green and thrifty. The 
plats sown the last of May produced 
only now and then a blossom head and 
entered the winter with a thick mass 
ot verdure about eight inches deep. 
The later-sown plats were of succes- 
sively smaller growth as the season ad- 
vanced. The plats sown after the Ist 
of August made so little growth that, 
judging from previous experiments, 
they are not likely to survive the win- 
ter.” 

RESULTS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Im general it appears that in New 
Jersey crimson clover seeded from Au- 
gust 4 to 18 gave the best results, bui 
that in Michigan these dates were too 
late to permit the plants to make suf- 
ficient growth before winter. 

It is evident that wherever crimson 
clover is grown it should be sown at 
such a time as will enable it to make 
a good stand and sufficient growth be- 
fore it is checked by the frosts. Spring 
seeding in the climate of Michigan 
seems to give very satisfactory results. 
A good crop is secured in the same 
year and the clover is apparently left 
in good condition to withstand the en- 
suing winter. 

The date of seeding alone, however, 
does not insure The latter 
depends also upon moisture and protec- 
tion. Moisture is necessary for the 
sprouting of the seed and the subse- 
A light 
shower of rain is often sufficient to 
start the seed growing, but, if drouth 
follows, the young plants frequently 
die for want of moisture, as occurred 
in the New Jersey experiments on 
sandy soil. 

It should be noted, also, that in the 
experiments cited better results were 
obtained where plants were protected 
by growing crops or by the rubbish left 
after harvesting, particularly in case 
of the drier sandy soils seeded in sum- 
mer and early fall. 

These results show very clearly that, 
unless serious drouths intervene, crim- 
son clover may be relied upon fairly 
well, if sown during the periods we 


success, 





have mentioned above. Surely crim- 
son clover is becoming acclimated to 
our latitude. 

CAPACITY OF ROUND SILOS. 

A brother farmer wants to know 
how he can determine the required 
diameter of a silo to hold corn silage 
for feeding stock. If he knows how 
many tons he needs, the following 
table will help him out, as well as any 
other farmer who thinks of building a 
silo: 
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We could give the capa 
of larger diameter; but it seems to us 
preferable to build two smaller silos, 
rather than one so large that at least 
two inches of the whole surface of 
silage could not be fed out daily. 

The feed or ration of silage for a full 
grown cow is about one cubic foot per 
day. From this estimate the amount 
required for a herd of any size for six 
months may easily be esti- 





or eight 
mated, 
A GOOD FARM HARNESS. 

For some time we have needed a 
new harness for general farm and road 
work. Recently we had one made to 
order that suits us very well. 

Our old harness had back pads that 
many times were not only a nuisance, 
but caused more or less irritation to the 
horses. Consequently our new harness 
has no such pads. 

In place of the pads we have sub- 
stituted breeching, with straps under- 
neath connecting with the neck-yoke 
hold backs. The harness fits the team 
nicely, and there is no unnecessary 
chafing. 

Whether the team is hitched to a 
wagon, plow or harrow, the line of 
draft is at all times properly adjusted, 
and we never had the work team more 
comfortably fitted out for all kinds of 
work. 

TREATMENT OF CORN SMUT. 
In reply to an inquiry we will state 





that corn smut is very widely dis- 
tributed, but the per cent of actual loss 
by smut is very small. 

Statistics show that there is less 
than one-haH of one per cent loss. We 
find no record from any of the Experi- 
ment Stations giving any successful 
method of preventing corn smut. 

We pay little attention to the smut, 
as we seldom find a smutted ear. The 
only method we can recommend is t9 
gather these smutted ears and burn 
them. We seriously doubt whether 
there is any more corn smut in the av- 
erage field of Indian corn than there 
was 25 years ago. 

CELLAR VENTILATION. 

I have a cellar about 26x26, which 
Was very damp, and in the coldest 
weather was liable to freeze, even af- 
ter being banked up around the walls, 
nearly half way down. 

I put in a six-inch tile, even with the 
bottom of cellar, and out about four 
rods, and then an elbow leading to the 
top of the ground a foot or more, with 
a tin pan over the top, raised  suf- 
ficient for air to pass in, 

And then, as I thought this would do 
no good without a chance for the air 
to pass out, where it is much higher 
than it enters, there should be a fiue 
in the chimney, if convenient to make 
one. 

I had none, and I made a tube of 
boards, eight inches square, inside 
measure, leading from near the bottom 
of the cellar to the top of the house, 
and five feet above the peak. 

I had a cap made to fit over it with 
open sides, hung on a spindle, to turn 
from the wind. It works nicely. 

I have not banked my house, or 
darkened the windows since. Have 
had no frost in the cellar since. Al- 
ways have fresh air, warm in winter 
and cool in summer. It also carries off 
all foul air. : 

Livingsten Co., Mich. JOSEPH RIDER. 

Were we building a new cellar, or 
new house, or both, we should build 
the chimney to run from the cellar bot- 
tom to the roof. This would furnish 
excellent ventilation to the cellar, and 
a draft also to the stoves or furnace, 
It seems to us that this would be pref- 
erable to any sub-air duct. 

HAND POTATO PLANTERS. 

About a dozen queries have reached 
us, asking where these hand, planters 
may be obtained. Look over the ad- 
vertising columns and you will find 
what you want. 

One correspondent says he has 
looked over a certain issue and found 
nothing of the kind advertised. If you 
will look over successive issues you 
will find the required tool. All manu- 
facturers of such tools should keep an 
ad. running in The Farmer, especially 
at this time of the year. 


EXPERIENCE WITH 


To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I thought as I was writing to re- 
new my subscription I would give a 
little of my experience in the use of 
manure as a dressing. Two years ago 
I had a 3-acre field to break for corn. 
There were three or four hard clay 
knolls in the field on which the corn 
was a failure. After the corn I sowed 
the field to oats; the oats were very 
light. Following the oats the same 
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field was sown to wheat, after plow- 
ing and rolling. I drew on twenty-five 
or thirty loads of manure and spread 
it all on those clay spots, and then fin- 
ished fitting it for wheat. On those 
clay spots there was fully twice the 
amount of wheat there was on other 
parts of the field. I have another 
field of six acres that has been treated 
the same way, and as far as the two 
previous crops are concerned, were 
about the same as the other field, and 
at the present time the wheat looks 
50 per cent better on the clay knolls. 
Now, I will say in conclusion, I like 
The Farmer very much, and am very 
much interested in reading the articles 
on all the subjects that are discussed 
in its columns from time to time, 
but would like it a little better if there 
was a little less Grange news and a 
little more horticulture, but have long 
since learned we can not have every- 
thing to our own liking. 
J. D. PIERSON. 
Ottawa Co., Mich. 





SEED POTATOES. 
HOW TO OBTAIN BEST RESULTS 
KNOWN VARIETIES. 

In taking up the subject I would say 
that only results obtained in field prac- 
tice will be noted, also that like results 
may be secured in any of the central 
or northern States. 

One reason why tests have varied so 
much at the different stations is the 
fact that absolutely worthless varieties 
grown on ordinary farm land will pro- 
duce the best of results under stimulus 
of extra fertility and special fertilizers. 

A “new variety” inherits a natural 
form that may be improved by con- 
stant selection, or practically  ex- 
hausted by two or three seasons care- 
less handling on poor soil; so, without 
proper usage, a variety soon “runs 
out” with the individual and new seed 
has to be obtained. 

In considering seed potatoes “com- 
paratively” we divide into the follow- 
ing classes: First, seed having natur- 
al vitality; second, size of seed piece 
as compared with number of eyes; 
third, “acquired vitality,” from con- 
stant selection. Please note that it is 
by selection only from seed having nat- 
ural vitality, using the largest com- 
parative seed piece to number of “live 
eyes” that we obtain seed that has ac- 
quired vitality sufficient in amount to 
produce increase of productiveness. 

An increase of fertility in section of 
field where seed is to be secured as- 
sists in acquiring vitality, and can be 
practically followed out by most men 
who grow for market purposes, and 
with increased profits. 

The most valuable part of the seed 
potato is the seed end, hence any and 
all cutting machines or boxes or any 
device whereby the seed end is de- 
tached and thrown away is a useless 
waste and should be condemned. The 
above principles are applicable to all 
varieties grown. 

The difference in varieties renders it 
impossible to prove anything by using 
the same number of eyes for compari- 
son; also as the habit of setting varies 
with the different sorts, so we advise 
potato growers to “eut and try” ac- 
cording to following methods if varie- 
ties are not mentioned. 

Sprouters and non-sprouters 
easiest way to distinguish between 
those varieties which lie dor- 
mant in and under ordinary stor- 
age conditions till planting time. 
as against those sorts that com- 
mence to. sprout at the first advent of 
spring. Of the latter sort it generally 
takes from one-third to one-half less 
seed to secure the same results as of 
the non-sprouting or dormant sort. Per- 
sonally considering the matter, we will 
not crop a variety that we have to 
sprout in May. 

Halves of sprouters will set as many 
potatoes as twice their weight or a 
whole potato of the dormant class. Ex- 
ample: One-half of a two, three or four 
ounce Beauty of Hebron will set as 
many as a two, three or four ounce 
Carman No. 3. 

All eyes produce stalks as a rule in 
sprouters, while in non-sprouters we 
find “blind eyes,” which we were first 
to discover. These blind eyes are a 
blessing in disguise, enabling the farm- 
er when seed is scarce to secure the 
best form of small seed, viz., whole po- 
tatoes, 

Two, three and four ounce potatoes 
planted whoie of the non-sprouters will 
yield as good,and oft-times better, than 
seed cut too fine of larger stock, Those 
having only small seed will do well to 
note above, but even sprouters should 
not be cut smaller than halves, on 
account of producing rank stalks, in 
which case their bread will be mostly 
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dough. One of the most important 
points is to secure a lively, strong and 
vigorous set of stalks or plants at the 
outset. 

In cutting long potatoes like the Bur- 
bank, Seneca Beauty, Onward, Money 
Maker, or any other early or late sort 
having form like Burbank, the method 
illustrated in Fig. 1 should be adopted. 

The eyes of a potato run to a com- 
mon center, from which all derive 
nourishment. This eye center is lo- 
cated, in heart-shaped potatoes or in 
nearly round varieties, at about one- 
third of the distance back from the 
seed end, and with which all sprout 
eyes connect. 





FIG. 1. 


In varieties like the Burbank this eye 
center is found at about one-third the 
distance back from seed end and con- 
tinues back toward the stem end, in 
many sorts not continuing farther to- 
ward the stem thantothe middle of the 
potato, sometimes a little farther, but 
the bulk of the development is always 
in the half containing seed end. 

Years ago in our experiments with 
“blind eyed” potatoes we made this dis- 
covery, and the following one, also, 
that it was the distance from the eye 
center that made the stem end eyes 
slower to start and often blind; also, 
how to “cure” them. ‘The eyes on the 
seed end are so close to the eye center 
that the sap is obtained through their 
conductors more quickly, exhausting 
the supply, so that the stem end 
sprouts are “froze out,” so to speak. 

Cutting the potato in quarters 
lengthwise only makes matters 
worse, as it still weakens’ the 
stem sprouts. In very large 
potatoes a way that gives good results 
is to cut off the stem end, taking 
about one-third of the potato, then 
splitting directly through the center, 
but for ordinary sized stock it is better 
to cut as per lines in figure 1. 

Commence at stem end always, tak- 
ing potato in hand narrow side up and 
starting knife so that two eyes will be 
taken in on top edge and slanting back 
so but one eye will be taken in on bot- 
tom edge, then turning potato right 
over and cutting for two or three eyes 
in sight, slanting knife so it will come 
out at about where first cut was made 
and repeating the turning and cutting 
till seed end is reached, when it may 
be cut or split directly in center of 
seed end, or, if the eyes are too nu- 
merous, cut in thirds as per figure 2. 

SEED END. 








FIG, 2. 
We do not like quarters at all, un- 


less seed end is very large. Long po- 
tatoes, cut after diagram in figure 1, 
will send a healthy sprout from every 
eye and produce fine tubers; also pota- 
toes cut in this way are very much less 
liable to rot. 

Those who have seed of Rural New 
Yorker, Green Mountain, World's 
Fair, Maggie Murphy or others of like 
shape, weighing from two ounces to 
four or five, may secure good results 
by planting the two-ounce potatoes 
without cutting, making halves of the 
three-ounce size and dividing the four 
and five-ounce potatoes into thirds, as 
per diagram in figure 2. 

Not every farmer has a bin of No. 1 
seed to go to this spring, and it is well 
to bear in mind some of the above 
pointers in regard to small seed and 
cutting so as to obtain all possible 
growth from all eyes. Large potatoes 
of the last named sorts we should cut 
as per Fig. 1, using whatever number 
of eyes wanted in a hill on one piece 
for drills or hills as may give you the 
best results from past experience. Also 
the last-named sorts may all be grown 
profitably in drills from hand or ma- 
chine planting. 

The Carman No. 3 and Banner, with 
the Rural, are most adapted to either 
successful drill or hill culture. Those 
who plant the Carman No. 1 must be 
sure and not seed too heavy, as they 





are quite liberal setters, three eyes 
from large seed being sufficient for hill 
culture and two eyes for drill system. 

To those who plant late in the season 
we would say that we have been con- 
ducting experiments for several years 
to ascertain which, of all obtainable 
sorts, would produce best results when 
planted late, and for the last three 
years the Carman No. 1 has been clear- 
ly in advance of all for extremely late 
planting. 

In 1896 we secured ripe stock from 
Carman No, 1, planted the ist day of 
July, and also a larger yield. Its great 
value lies in the fact that it will pro- 
duce a crop of ripe tubers planted two 
weeks later than any other variety 
that will equal it in yield, also is valu- 
able for a second early. 

Now one word more in regard to time 
of planting above varieties. With the 
exception of the Carman No. 1, it is 
not safe to plant after the 5th of June 
at the latest, if you are to expect a crop 
of ripe tubers. A little extra bustle 
will get them in from the 15th to the 
25th of May and you will be the gain- 
er in the long run. I would like to see 
the markets free from unripe ‘‘Michi- 
gan stock.” Will close by wishing The 
Michigan Farmer potato-growers 
abundant success. 


Eaton Co., Mich. W. E. IMES. 





From Our Paris Correspondent. 
NOTES ON FRENCH 
TURE. 


AGRICUL- 


; Paris, April 30, 1898. 

‘The rise in the price of wheat is not 
regarded as serious, so the government 
has definitely refused to lower the corn 
dues of 70 francs per ton. ‘Were such 
to be accorded now, the reduction 
would go into the pockets of the grain 
speculator, and the consumer would 
thus derive no benefit. Besides, there 
is no want of supplies in the country; 
the deficiency of the 1897 _ harvest, 
about one-fifth of the total yield of ce- 
reals, has been already met by pur- 
chases. And the farmers have much 
wheat in their granaries; but if it was 
shown they declined to sell, in order to 
force prices, the government was fully 
prepared to meet that case. Such are 
the views of the prime minister, who 
is also the chief of the protectionist 
party. Besides, wheat is not a contra- 
band ef war, and neutral ships can 
transport from what countries they 
please. The grain harvest is excellent 
in Egypt, Algeria and Tunisia, and will 
be ready for the sickle in May; the 
prospects of the home wheat crop are 
“marvelous.” M. Premier Meline hints 
that in the pending general elections 
the town candidates would do well to 
eliminate the grain question from their 
programs. 

It is often asked why the Swedish 
turnip is relatively ignored in France. 
Much is due to the climate, which 
suits mangels better, and the milk from 
cows fed on the latter has no turnip 
taste, nor the butter either. Perhaps, 
also, the mode for cultivating the ruta- 
baga is unknown. They were the 
monks of La Meillerage Abbey who 
first introduced the culture of Swed- 
ish turnips in the western region of 
France, as a crop admirably suited for 
the reclamation of waste lands. Bre- 
tagne—said to be the backward district 
of France—took the Jead in the culture 
of the new root. But then the climate 
is humid, temperate, and foggy, the 
soil cool, of mean consistency, indeed 
almost light. Where conditions the cp- 
posite of these exist, the turnip crop 
does not succeed. In the bay of Mont 
Saint Michel, the surrounding land is 
of an alluvial -character and therein 
the turnip thrives well. The Swede 
is a voracious feeder, and has a re- 
markable power for assimilating nutri- 
ment; hence, feed well to secure an 
abundant crop. Soils newly broken up 
receive 16 ewt, of slag powder, and 10 
to 20 tons of farmyard manure per 
acre, plus 80 bushels of sea sand; the 
latter can be reduced when the slag is 
used. In the case of ordinary land, af- 
ter the grain crop is removed, the stub- 
ble is well harrowed; some weeks 
later a plowing of 6 to 8 inches is giv- 
en. In spring a plowing of a similar 
depth of furrow takes place, the ma- 
nure applied, the soil harrowed and 
rolled. The mode of culture is peculiar; 
the Swede is rarely raised from seed 
on the ground where it is to grow, and 
where such has been tried the small 
hand sowing machine suffices, and 1 1-4 
lb. of seed per acre; that “thick sow- 
ing” is to make good for ravages 
against the fiy; a slight top-dressing of 


ashes, superphosphate, and soot is 
given. The general plan of raising 


Swedes—the Skirving variety—is like 
cabbage; the seed is sown in a nursery 





bed, and between April 25 to May >. 
the plants will then be ready for «il, 
bling out from June 25 to July 20: |) 
sickly plants are rejected and Toots, if 
too long, shortened; the root is then 
dipped in a paste of cow dung ani 
earth. The plants are 2 feet apart. A]! 
expenses included, that mode of rai. 
ing Swedish turnips costs 329 franc. 
per acre; the rent and taxes there fig. 
ure for 45 francs. 

Prof. Grandeau, of the Agricultura} 
Station of the Pare des Princes, out- 
side Paris, desirous to satisfy publi: 
curiosity respecting the efficacy of “ali- 
nite,” in augmenting between 35 and 40 
per cent the yield of a cereal per acre. 
has just commenced experiments wit); 
that powder, following the methods «0; 
Messrs. Caron and Stoklasa. The prob- 
lem may be resumed in a few words. 
Clover, lucern and leguminous plauts. 
have on their hair roots “nodosities,” 
or tiny balls, the workshops where tive 
microbes manipulate the free nitroge:, 
of the air for the plant’s food. Hence. 
why a leguminous plant always enrich- 
es the soil. M. Maze has shown ‘he 
microbes prepare and store in the no- 
dosities albuminous, that is, nitrogen- 
ous aliments. Messrs. Caron and Stok- 
lasa after four years of laboratory ani! 
field experiments showed that cereal. 
had their food-preparing microbes also. 
of a different kind; -however, they act- 
ed in a different manner; cereals have 
no “nodosities’” on their rootlets, dui 
their special microbe has the power jo 
act on the nitrogenous matters left in 
the soil by preceding crops, by nitrity- 
ing them, and making the albuminous 
substances soluble, and so pass them 
into organism of the cereal. In the 
case of forest vegetation, M. Ed. Henry 
has just demonstrated that they are 
the dead leaves that supply the solu}! 
nitrogenous principles to the rovts 01 
trees. The “alinite’ is a dry. vellow 
powder, prepared by Messrs. Fr. Bay 
er & Co., of Elberfeld, in Prussia. 1) 
consists of the culture of the microte 
megatherum that aids the cerenls. 
It is sold in bottles, to de 
kept from light and air, at tly 
rate of 12 franes per 6) grammes 
—a good quarter of an ounce; 21-5 
grammes suffice to inoculate the see! 
grain for one acre of ground. Sterilizer 
water is the best to employ in which ! 
dissolve the powder-germs; the latte 
propagate rapidly; in a cubic centime 
tre of distilled or sterilized water, free 
from all life, 312,000 of the microves 1 
once appeared; they became 1.398. 4) 
after 24 hours, but after this perio! 
propagation diminished. The tempera 
ture of the water was 68 degrees Fal. 
Bacteriologists can easily estimate the 
parasites. Prof. Grandeau. who man 
ages his private estate in Alsace tike 
4 model farm, selected four plats of 
ground in the Pare des Princes, eas): 
66 yards in area; he divided them iniv 
two equal parts; one moiety was sow?! 
with Polish oats “alinited,” and the 
other moiety with the same oats in 
their natural state. For two cuts of 
seed oats M. Caron employs 3 grav 
mes of alinite dissolved in 21-2 quarts 
of water—all the grains thus receiv: 
the microbe. Prof. Grandeau acted 0)! 
the same ratio; he dibbled 2 grains 0! 
oats in the one hole, per 10 squar 
inches, or a total weight of 5 1-2 ounces 
of oats, that were moistened with 1! 
dissolved alinite, and sown after qui’ 
ter of an hour. The seed was sown 01) 
the 16th of April. The harvest will tel! 
the result. 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Rupture Cure 


CHAS, CLUTHE’S LATEST INVENTION. 


Age of person or case immaterial. Our 
method used and instructions obeyed 
will do it at a small cost. Children 
curedin 40days. We defy the rupture we 
cannot hold with ease. Tell your afflicte: 
friends about it. Book explaining all, with 
convincing proof, mailed in plain, sealed 
envelope. Write now. Established 1871. 


CHAS. GLUTHE GO, ,33vocnwan ave 


+) DETROIT, MICH. 


EARLY SEED POTATOES FOR SALE. 


Write Quick for Prices and Particulars. 


Money Saved on Tools of all kinds. 
B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE. 


Within six weeks from time of sowing it is 
ready for pasturing. One acre will carry 12 to 1° 
sheep from 6to 8 weeks. Price by freight, or ex- 
press: 11b.,10c.; 10 lbs Se. per 1b.; 30 ibs., 74éc. per 1b. 
100-lbs. or more, 7¢. per lb. -S. M. ISBELL& CO , 

125, 127 and 129 W. Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 


RAPE SEED, {000.10 Rovser.s0 per et. Bas 
le. extra. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER 
Detroit, Mich. 


HAD A VALUABLE EXPERIENCE. 














A Michigan feeder has been having 
what ought to prove a profitable ex- 
perience in feeding cattle the past sea- 
son, and he furnishes the Indian Farm- 
er with the details of how he lost his 
money and got his experience. Here is 
what he says: 

During the past winter I have had an 
experience which may be of interest to 
your readers. Like many others, I was 

“caught short”? of cattle for winter feed- 

ing, and bought in September twenty 
steers, Which came from Wisconsin by 
way of Chicago. They were not a good 
bunch in any way, but only a few of 
them seemed to show Jersey blood, and 
it seemed impossible to get good cattle. 
They did poorly during the fall, and went 
intd winted in poor shape; but hoped that 
yood feed and care would put flesh on 
them, and not until March had come and 
{ had fed a surprising amount of grain 
and hay did I fully realize the utter folly 
of trying to make beef cattle of such ill- 
bred steers, As the season went on they 
seemed to develop more and more and 
more of the Jersey characteristics and to 
show themselves entirely unfitted for beef 
purposes, They would neither grow nor 
take on fat, and I finally sold them for 
what they would bring instead of taking 
them to Buffalo, as 1 intended. Mean- 
while a few well-bred steers of my own 
raising grew into fine cattle in the same 
yard, . ' ‘ 

That experience fits in very nicely 
with what The Farmer has said of the 
fvolishness of wasting good feed on 
worthless animals. It is better to sell 
the feed, bad policy as that is, than 
feed it to such steers as are described 
above. The description of the steers 
leads us to believe that they were 
raised in that part of Wisconsin where 
Cc. P. Goodrich has been doing mis- 
sionary work, and one might as well 
expect to fatten him as those eattle. 
Wisconsin is worse off for beef catile 
than Michigan, and if Mr, Goodrich, 
and other dairy enthusiasts had their 
way, beef would be discarded alto- 
gether and people would subsist entire- 
ly on bread and  butter—and Jersey 
butter at that. But the experience giv- 
en above is only of one feeder, There 
ure Others, and before the farmers 
have got back to where they were ten 
or twelve years ago, Many others will 
lave as profitless an experience as ‘he 
correspondent mentioned above. 





FOOD VALUE OF BEANS. 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

1 would like to know the relative 
food value of beans in comparison 
with corn or oats. I am feeding them 
cooked to stock; is there any better 
Way? Is’ there any danger of injury 
from feeding too much or from the 
gravel stones that are sometimes in 
them? Please answer through The 
Farmer, 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 

Beans are a very nutritious food, 
especially strong in albuminoids, or 
flesh formers, as they are sometimes 
designated, but containing less fat 
than corn or oats, They are more dif- 
ficult of digestion than the two other 
grains named, but as pait of a ration 
for hogs or sheep, they are very valu- 
ible. For hogs they should be cooked, 
hut for sheep or, horses they can be fed 
taw. The following figures give the 
relative feeding values of the three 
srains mentioned, as determined by 
chemical analyses: 


M. MALONEY. 
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his will give you a fair idea of the 


'elative value of these feeds. But it 
‘ust be remembered that oats and 
“Orh are more digestible than beans, 
hence the 1: utter, while rich in albumin- 
vids, are not so much more valuable 
si the feeder than the first two grains 
‘luse of that facet. If corn meal is 
fed With the beans the animal will get 
-Reaitie balanced ration, because the 
. ‘ene contains more fat, and is more 
'Sestible. Where animals are getting 
‘ood deal of exercise, such as a driv- 
ing horse, er one at hard work, the 


1 ‘a i : 
an is a good ration to sustain 
Streneth, 





nee ranchmen are said to have 
a out more money for well-bred 
Sin the past six months than ever 





revianid and we may look for a steady | 
4dvance in the quality of beef cattle | 


from that State. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
FORCING PIGS TO 
GROW. 


EAT AND 


It is a fact that some men will feed 
a bunch of pigs on less feed and make 
them gain more than others can on a 
considerable larger quantity. There 
must be some cause for this outside of 


the relative merits of the feeding qual- ° 


ities of the feed used. To make a pig 
gain so there will be a profit to the 
feeder is something every swineherder 
should try to do. Guesswork does hot 
answer in this case—as a large swine- 
feeder told me the other day that no 
one could feed hogs and know whit 
they were doing without scales. At 
least once a week they should be 
weighed, and then when one keeps an 
account of the feed given them it is 
easy to tell whether they are paying or 
not. 


Several years ago I remember ex- 
perimenting with 18 head of pigs 


which belonged to my father in a sim- 
ilar manner. The result of the experi- 
ment was astonishing, and while the 
writer has not had the means since 
farming for himself to purchase all of 
the necessary farm tools, such as stock 
scales, etc., the lesson has been one of 
value. The 18 head had had a splen- 
did clover field to graze in—in fact, 
that was all they did have from the 
time the grass was large enough or old 
enough to turn into, till the peas ripen- 
ed in July. Before turning into the 
pea field we got them on the scales 
and took down their weights. (I can- 
not give figures as I do not have them 
at hand.) As Friend Cowdrey says, we 
let them “hog down” the peas, and it 
paid, too. We weighed the hogs when 
the peas were gone, and shut them in 
a small yard with a good floor to feed 
on. We considered at the time that an 
acre of peas was worth an acre and a 
half of corn. I think so yet. 

The first two weeks that we fed 
corn it brought us 50 cents per bushel 
of ears—counting hogs at 4 cents live 
weight—just what we sold them for. 
Every week after, they began losing in 
their gain, but did not eat any less corn. 
The third week the corn consumed only 
brought us 40 cents. The fourth week 
35 cents, and so on down till the corn 
only brought us 15 cents per bushel. 
We did not hesitate to let them ‘“go.’’ 
Had we been feeding without knowing 
just what we were doing undoubtedly 
we would have kept them for some 
time, and been the losers by so doing. 
As it was, we got a good price for 
our clover, peas, corn and labor. Last 
year we managed so that our corn 
brought us 45 cents a basket. Corn was 
only worth in this section about 20 
cents, and hogs $3.60 live weight. That 
is what I sold ours for to get the price 
that we received for our corn. Had 
hogs been selling for as much last year 
as they do some times, our corn would 
have brought us a considerably larger 
sum. Then, again, if hogs had sold as 
cheap as we have known them to, our 
corn would not have netted us nearly 
as much as it did. Yet as cheap as 
corn was last year and the year before, 
there never has been a time since I 
"an remember when it would not have 
been profitable to have fed the corn. 
As I have said of the dairy business. 
we are “stocking up,” which is true 
also of the swine business. We now 
have 80 head of the hog kind on our 
farm. Out of 56 pigs born we have 
only lost three; two of these could 
have been saved had the writer stayed 
at home and let the hired man drawn 


hay in his place. But, as is always the 
‘ase, something new ‘happened this 


time and the death of two pigs was 
the result. When I read of Frieod 
Cowdrey’s loss, or “bad luck,” I thought 
we had no reason to complain of so 
small a loss; but I never like to see 
anything die when it could as well 
have been saved. 

We always manage to sell our hogs 
(or pigs) before the corn gets matured. 
This leaves one year’s crop to ay on, 
which we would not know how to get 
along without. When we get to going 
just right we are going to drill in a 
field of corn each year just to turn in 
our hogs and let them “hog down” that 
too. We tried it last fall on an acre of 
good corn and found that it was bet- 
ter, with less expense and labor, than 
husking and then feeding. Anything 
that can be done to lessen the labor 
should be looked after, and any reader 
of The Farmer that has a small fieli 
to spare had better give this a trial. 
for it is a “sure thing’ when it once 
gets noised around. 

As for a grazing crop, we have tried 
several kinds, and find the early June 
clover superior to all. This year our 
pigs will have to eat mixed clover and 





timothy grass, but we do not expect 
to get caught like this again. We ex- 
pected to turn off 19 head in the win- 
ter, but did not, and now they are 4do- 
ing splendid work, gaining on mostly 


grass. Grass is the most profitable 
thing to make a “porker”’ of if it can 


be done. We find these 19 very light in 
the morning. This gives them an appe- 
tite to go out and eat grass during the 
day. At night we feed them about all 
the corn they will clean up. This 
makes them sleepy and puts on lots of 
fat. Whereas, if they had all the corn 
in the morning that they could eat 
there would be no room for grass, and 
the corn would soon be run off with 
very little gain—at least that is my ex- 
perience. 

ELIAS F. BROWN 


A DAIRY 





SHORTHORN AS 


COW. 


THE 


From our English Correspondent. 

While the subject of dairying is be- 
ing discussed, let us take a look at the 
Shorthorn as a butter cow. There were 
three tests of cows at the Agricultural 
Hall the past winter, one of which was 
confined to the Jerseys, 
entries; another to the Shorthorns, 
with 17 entries, but only 9 competitors: 
while the third was for cows of any 
other breed or cross, and included Red 
Polls, Ayrshires, Dutch, and cross-bred 
eattle. The largest quantity of butter 
produced in the day by any animal was 


given by a cross-bred cow of Shorthorn. 


type. This was 2 Ibs. 18 1-2 0z., froin 
46 Ibs. of milk; the second largest yield 
was taken by the cow Gaiety already 
referred to—2 Ibs. 1138-4 oz. from 55 
Ibs. of milk; while the third largest 


yield was by a Jersey cow—2 Ibs. 
10 1-2 0z., from 47 1-2 Ibs. of milk. ‘The 
Jersey ratio of milk to butter was 


17.88, the Shorthorn was 19.49, and the 
cross-bred cow’s ratio was 16.28, This 
is not only the best ratio but one 
among the whole of the cattle, but it 
is a figure which is equal to the best 
work of the very best Jerseys which 
we remember for years past. Of ihe 
nine Shorthorus four produced more 
than 2 Ibs. of butter, indeed, more than 
2 lbs. 3 oz. of butter, whereas among 
the other 32 cattle competing in the 
tests only five gave over 2 lbs. This 
shows of what the Shorthorn is capa- 
ble. At the same time there are ex- 
traordinary disparities. Of the nine 
Shorthorns three produced a pound of 
butter from less than two gallons of 
milk, five others took from 25 Ibs. to 
30 Ibs., or 21-2 to 3 gallons; while one 
animal actually required 49 3-4 Ibs., or 


nearly tive gallons, to produce the 
same quantity. We will not find fault 
with the method pursued, but it is 


morally impossible for the milk of a 
healthy cow to contain so. small a 
quantity of fat. There is, however, 
this to be remembered, that the milk 
of some cows is less churnable than 
others, and consequently it is faulty, or 
less valuable for butter-making pur- 
poses. Among the Red Polls the milk 
was poor for butter-making, for the 
lowest quantity required to make a 
pound of butter was 380.40, while the 
highest was 43.74. On the other hand 
the Ayrshires showed the higher qual- 
ity, but even these required from 25 
Ibs. to 28 1-2 lbs. We may take it, then, 
that there are first-rate Shorthorns, re- 
garded from the butter-making point 
of view, and inferior Shorthorns, and 
therefore—as we have shown in pre- 
vious years—it is possible, if breeders 
choose, to produce a cow by the pro- 
cess of selection which will not only 
excel the Shorthorn of' to-day, but any 
other cattle which exist in the known 
world. 

Yorkshire. AGRICOLA. 


BELIEV ES Ir IS INCURABLE. 

At an lowa farmers’ institute the 
past season John Cownie, a noted hog 
man, gave his opinion upon sure-cure 
hog cholera remedies. He affirmed his 


belief in the diesase being incurable, 
all guarantees and testimonials from 


sure-cure medicine venders to the con- 


trary notwithstanding, and gave iis 
three weeks’ experience and trial at 


Des Moines, with the representative 
of all sure-cure remedies that chose to 
come forward, as evidence of the truth 
of his statement. He declared it his 
honest opinion from those trials that 
they were one and all humbugs, and in 
their way were doing as much to im- 
poverish the swine breeder as the dis- 
ease itself. He urged farmers to do 
their utmost in the way of prevention 
and advocated the use of turpentine, 

earbolic acid, creosote and lime, as _be- 
ing the best remedies in that line, ‘not 


to be used occasionally, but all the 
time. Also to thoroughly clean up 


with their 14 ! 


once a year and if possible give new 
yards and new troughs, and thought 
if farmers would do this and kill and 
burn the first hog they saw sick that 
the much dreaded plague would soon 
become a thing of the past. 





According to the Department of 
Agriculture there were exported from 
this country during 1897, 392,180 head 
of cattle, valued at $36,357,451; 290,- 
395,930 Ibs. of fresh beef, valued at 
$22,653,742; 67,712,940 Ibs. of salted er 
pickled beef, valued at $3,514,126; 939,- 
448 Ibs. of beef eured in other ways, 
valued at $83,701; 54,019,772 Ibs. 
canned beef, valued at $4,656,308; 75,- 
108,834 Ibs. tallow, valued at $2,7S2,- 
595; 1,400,863 Ibs. glue, valued at $132,- 
581; 31,119,166 Ibs. hides, valued at 
$2,388,530; bones, horns, hoofs, ete., <0 
the value of $280,140—a total of $72,- 
$49,179. The value of dairy products 
exported was $9,654,395. It’ will be 
seen from the above figures that the 
beef steer is doing his whole duty, and 
is a revenue producer of the highest 
class. 








A General Insecticide. 

Those large irregular and unsightly blotches of 
bare skin seen on the animals now being turned to 
pasture, indicate ravages of lice during long con- 
finement in winter quarters. Practically none of 
cur furm animals are immune from these pests, and 
they may be present in great nunabers when least 
expected. No farmer w illingly suffers the loss inci- 
dent tothe presence of lice in his flocks and herds; 
but often quietly submits to it beenuse he does not 
knowa ready and safe means of relief. He knows 
that most of the ordinary home remedies are in- 
effective, and he also knows that suchas are effec- 
tive cause the lossof hair where applied, and fre- 
quently otherwise do moreharm than good. It 
happens therefore, that « remedy which will re- 
move the trouble surely and without injury to an- 
imal or operator is of undoubted value. Such arem- 
edy is Zenoleum, the well known disinfectant, 
germicide, and insecticide. It kills completely 
lice, ticks, scab, foot-rot, ete., in sheep; red lice, 
blue lice, ticks. ete., on cattle: lice on horses: lice 
mites, se urvy, se aley legs, etc., on poultry; fleas ou 
dogs: lice, scurvy, ete., on hogs Given internally 
it drives out ail stomach and intestinal worms; 
kills disense germs, and leaves the general systeni 
in a much improved condition Zenoleum is not 
expensive, when one considers its multitude of 
uses, 1t becomes almost indispensable to the owner 
of live stock. Write the Zenner-Raymond Dis- 
infectant Co., Detroit, Mich., for circulars, prices, 
ete. Mention this paper, ple: ise, in writing. 


The Akron Cultivator. 
A mong machines intended to better the farm- 
ers’ condition, and to make his labors more easy 
and profitable, may be named the Kraus Culti- 


vator, manufactured by the Akron Cultivator to 
“This particular machine 
Pivot Axle Automatic 


of Akron, Ohio. 
scribed as the 


is de- 
Sulky and 





Walking Cultivator. This means that it is » new 
formof the short or broken axle, where the direc- 
tion of the machine is controlled by the feet. — A 
new feature is the lever for controlling the width 
of the position of the gangs which may be instant- 
ly set close together or wide apart while the culti- 
vator is inaction. ‘he machine is constructed of 
the best prosurable material throughout, and 
should last indefinitely under ordinary care. 


BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, 370°": 


Conger strains; eggs, $1 eg 16. Pekin Du*ks, Rankin 
Strain, $1 per 11. . KIES, Reading, Mich. 
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Fairbanks 
Standard 


Scales... 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Gasoline Engines 


Stationary and Portable. 


ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 
FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) 


Windmills, 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co,, 
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WANT NATIONAL INSPECTION. 


At the late meeting of the National 
Horse Breeders’, Dealers’ and Exhib- 
itors’ Association, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


Resolved, That The National 
Breeders’, Dealers’ and Exhibitors’ 


Horse 
Asso- 


ciation urge Government inspection of 
stallions for pubiic service and a State 


Commission to prevent the breeding of in- 
ferior and unsound stallions, and that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to ‘the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

While the efforts of these gentlemen 
to improve the breeding and add to 
the value of American horses are to be 
commended, we believe it is a matter 
entirely out of the purveiws of the na- 
tional government to interfere in such 
matters. Under a different form of 
government, ene which is understood 
to Claim and exercise the right to in- 
terfere with the business of its people, 
such methods may be all right. But 
the American people are, as they 
should be, entirely competent to man- 
age their own private affairs, and the 
only regulations required can be en- 
forced by the various states, with less 
friction and better success, than if a 
lot of federal officials were stirring up 
trouble by their interference. If it is 
necessary in the case of horses, it is 
equally so with cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, pug dogs and Angora ¢ats. 

All that is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the interests of breeders is the 
adoption by each state of a law similar 
to that in force in Michigan. This 
law provides that the owner of a mare 
is absolved from paying stud fees 
where the breeding of the stallion is 
falsified. The owner can protect him- 
self by filing a lien on the colt of any 
mare bred to his horse where the fees 
have not been paid. These laws en- 
force themselves, and protect all par- 
ties. They leave the breeder free to 
follow his own judgment while pro- 
tecting him against fraud. That is all 
that is necessary, and does not call 
for a single extra official or any inter- 
ference with the private business of 
individuals. We object to breeders be- 
ing kept in leading strings. Let them 
be free to exercise their best judgment 
and success or failure will soon edu- 
cate them as to the value of breeds 
and individual animals. Great Britain 
is the greatest stock-breeding country 
in the world, yet the government 
never interferes in the business. That 
is the privilege of a despotic govern- 
ment, and entirely opposed to the gen- 
ius of republican institutions. 





THE 
i. 
“ 


How BREEDS ARE PRO- 
DUCED. 
Live and learn is an old proverb, 


Which seems to be as good now as 
when first formulated. For instance. 
we have just learned that the French 
Coacher comes from Percheron mares, 
and that the Hackney is largely re- 
sponsible for the American trotter, The 
latter contention is not entirely new, 
but it is founded upon rather weak 
premises. These remarks were brought 
out by a reading of the following para- 
graph, attributed to an authority on 
horse literature: 

“The standard trotting bred horse as a 
show animal has some advantage over 
foreign competitors, in that he has a 
strong dash of the same blood that pro- 
duced the Hackney and French coach 
horse, ‘the former descending from the 
English thoroughbred, and the latter rep- 
resenting a cross of the large boned thor- 
oughbred on the best Percheon mares. The 
dam of Rysdyk’ s Hambletonian was a 
Hackney mare sired by imported Bell- 
founder, registered No. 55 in the English 
Hackney stud book. According to the 
records Bellfounder was a high knee act- 
ing, rapid gaited roadster of very compact 
formation, with fine style and ple nty of 
substi ance. Through Hambletonian 10 and 
his Gescendants a large infusion of Hack- 
ney blood has been commingled in the 
breedins of the American trotter.” 

We have examined the catalogues of 
Several importers of French coach 
horses, and are unable to find a single 
animal tracing to a Percheron mare, or 
containing Percheron blood. Either the 
assertions made in the above para- 
graph are untrue, or the pedigrees of 
the horses given in those catalogues 
are bogus. We prefer to accept the 
pedigree as published rather than the 
assertions of the writer referred to. 

When we come to the American trot- 
ter, we are told that the dam of Ham- 
bletonian 10 was a Hackney mare sired 
by imported Bellfounder. “The writer 
seems to forget that the dam of Ham- 
bletonian’s dam was by the thorough- 
bred horse Bishop's Hambletonian, and 
that the dam of Hambletonian was 


therefore only a half-blood Hackney. 
But the average Hackney admirer 
thinks everything sired by a Hackney 
stallion is a sure enough Hackney, 
especially if its tail is properly docked. 
They have even grabbed poor old Shep- 
herd F. Knapp, dubbed him a Hack- 
ney, although there was not a trace of 
Hackney blood in his veins, bred him 
to all classes of mares—half-blood 
Hackneys, thoroughbreds, or anything 
that had some style and action, and 


called the produce Hackneys. The 
blood of imported Bellfounder may 


have been a great element in the suc- 
cess of Hambletonian as a sire of trot- 
ting horses, but it is evident he only 
carried 25 per cent of it, and his sons, 
grandsons, and great grandsons, have 
been dividing up this amount until it is 
so extremely attenuated that it is prac- 
tically nonexistent in the modern trot- 
ter. We notice that other families, 
without a trace of Hackney blood, 
have produced hundreds of trotters 
with speed, substance, and action equal 
to the Hackney, and that no breeder 
would think of crossing his trotting 
mares with a Hackney stallion with 
the intention of getting fast trotters. 
In fact we find the Mambrino blood 
producing trotters of the first class, 
which ¢an also go into the ring and 
show as fine action, as much style, and 
as symmetrical proportions, as the best 
Hackneys, just as Shepherd F. Knapp, 
from a mixture of thoroughbred, 
Morgan, and unknown blood, was as 
good a Hackney as could be produce -ed 
in England, taking Burdett Coutts, the 
great boomer of Hackneys, as author- 
ity. It looks to us as if the paragraph 
quoted above was either written by a 
very ignorant person or a great bluffer, 
who expected his statements would be 
accepted without question, 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





It is rumored that Hamburg has be- 
come so lame that he has been thrown 
out of training. 

Grand Rapids will have a race meet- 
ing in August, the Trotting Association 
being a member of the Michigan and 
Indiana Trotting and Pacing Circuit. 

The owner of Nancy Hanks has bred 
her to the thoroughbred horse imported 
Meddler. This action of Mr. Forbes is 
regarded as very singular, to say the 
least, but it seems he has some theories 
regarding the breeding of trotters 
which he is bound to test. 

The American horses now in Eng- 
land did very well at the Newmarket 
second spring meeting. On the first 
day, May 10, Richard Croker’s two- 
year-old brown colt Knickerbocker 
won the Exning plate of 200 sovereigns 
($1,000), and the Lorillard-Beresford 
three-year-old colt Elfin won the Bur- 
well stakes. On the second day August 
Belmont’s three-year-old colt Bride- 
groom 2d won the Newmarket plate 
of 108 sovereigns. Six horses started 
in this race. 

The new duty of $40 per head im- 
posed on American horses imported 
into France is equally applicable to 
horses entering the republic from all 
other countries. American horses can 
not be shipped to Antwerp and rebilled 
to Paris as Belgian horses, and thus 
evade the duty, as the duty is enforced 
on all horses entering France. There 
ure no quarantine regulations connect- 
ed with the new duty, but horses land- 
ed in Belgium are inspected for con- 
tagious diseases by a government com- 
mission and a fee of $2 per head is 
charged for the examination. 

General B. EF. Tracy, secretary of 
war under Harrison's administration, 
has leased the historic Stony Ford 
stock farm, Orange County, N. Y. He 
will engage in the breeding of the 
American trotter on a large scale, re- 
moving his stock from Marshland farm 
to their new quarters. Stony Ford was 
founded by Charles Backman, in 1862, 
and is the oldest breeding’ establish- 
ment in the country excepting the 
Woodburn farm in Kentucky. It is a 
magnificent country estate of T00 acres 
on which a large fortune has been ex- 
pended in buildings and other improve- 
ments. 

W. B. Fasig has announced the con- 
ditions of the two trotting handicaps 
on the European plan which will be 
decided at the July meeting at Charter 
Oak Park, Hartford. The purses are 
$1,000 each, with an initial entrance 
fee of $20, with $30 additional from ac- 
ceptors, with 24% per cent from money 
winners. Each race is finished at ‘he 
conclusion of two heats. The horse or 
horses receiving the greatest handicap 
start from the wire, while the handi- 
capped horses are placed back at vari- 





ous distances, as per their handicaps. 
The start is necessarily a standing one, 


The winner of each heat will receive 
$300, the second $100, and the third 
$75, and the winner of the race an ad- 
ditional $50. Each purse is $1,000. It 
is safe to say that these two races 
alone will attract large crowds, as they 
are not only novel, but promise to he 
most exciting. 


On Wednesday of last week, at 
Louisville, Ky., the race for the Clark 
stakes, next to the Kentucky Derby in 
importance, came off, the contesting 
horses being Plaudit and Lieber Karl. 
It will be remembered ‘that these two 
colts met in the race for the Derby, 
and that Plaudit was the winner. In 
that race he carried less weight than 
Lieber Karl, and only won after a very 
hard struggle. In the Clark stakes the 
conditions were reversed, Plaudit car- 
rying 127 Ibs., and Lieber Karl 122. 
Plaudit, however, was a better horse 
than at the time of his first race, and 
he won in a gallop, making the 1% 
miles in 1:561%4. The value of the stakes 
was $4,000. Lieber Karl was a strong 
favorite in the betting before the start. 

It is not possible to improve con- 
formation or appearance of light har- 
ness horses by docking, roaching, pull- 
ing or hogging the manes. It is cruel 
torture to disfigure a horse that nature 
has given a full flowing tail by docking 
it, and thus depriving the animal of 
its defense against the attack of 
flies. It is a fashion condemned by the 
nobler attributes of fine taste and hu- 
mane culture, and belongs to that cate- 
gory of barbarisms that disfigures the 
human form divine to make a fashion- 
able appearance. The general accepta- 
tion of fashion requires the light road- 
ster and gaited saddler to display a full 
mane, foretop and tail, but the coach 
horses and hackneys are docked and 
their manes trimmed or roached in or- 
der to please a false taste as to breedy 
appearance. Dealers would gladly 
abandon the pernicious practice, but 
are compelled to resort to this modern 
barbarism to please the demand of a 
most unnatural fashion.—Drovers’ 
Journal. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


MUDDY WEATHER 


is here, it has come to stay. 
, QNTERS 0, 


oem (LNG 


heel, quarter cracks, and a host of 
Oyy NENT a 
Pastis 










other ailments to horses. 
Quinn’s Ointment 
is an easy applied and sure remedy. 
Cures prompt! ze ee Lpaneaen ions not 
kill the hair. HH dru; jad aoe or G 
direct from us m4 #1. 50 pe: 

Smaller size 50c. Give H a trial. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., Whiteball, N. ¥. 


GUARANTEED CURE for Bone Spavin, Ring” 
bone, Curb and Splint. 
One bottie will effect a permanent cure or money 
refunded. Never has been known to fail, no matter 
how chronic the case may be. Price #1 a bettie. 
Addrers Toledo Spavin Cure Co, Toledo, O. 


Lafayette Stock Farm. 


We are the largest im- 
porters of the Old- 
enburg German 
Coach Stallions in 
America. Our new 
importation arrived 
n'97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 
1,800 to 2000 lbs. Big 
is 4 trotting Stallions and 
: -,French Coach Stal- 

7 easy to good parties. 
CROUCH & SON, Prop., Lafayette, Ind. 


SHETLAND PONIES Every one Pure Bred. 
5 My herd took every 
prize on ‘“‘ponies in harness” at World’s Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little foundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure 
Shetland Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 
















lions. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusives 





AHHHINP tan. 
hs 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. 

dent BLIST R a A, Lg the ~ hy -{ attest 

vere action. 

or an ae haem Horses or © Cattle. a 
As a AN REMEDY. for 

Sprains, gums AN RE Met it is inva’ Bhcumetion, 

WE GUARANTEE that one “eebleepaonte of 

roduce more actual reese tenee wh witols, bore a 
oy liniment or spavin cure mixture ever mad 


Every bottle of 
ted Co rive satiotee Tete Baleam sold is ie Warean: 


ists, or sent by qupeen charges paid with full 
directions for ita use. 7 
See ae Send for descriptive circulars, 





THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0. 
See eae 





McLAUGHLIN BROS, 


COLUMBUs, OHIO. 
We have imported more Stallions from 
Fr 
since 1893 than all others combin, F Tawa 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. wee 


CATTLE. 


LOVER BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN- 
C CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely N-ANGUS 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. JAS H H. HAL L 


OUR EXTRA GOOD SHORTHORN BULi« 
F ee for service $100 each, if taken ~y on °. 
M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mig 


¥. & E, W. ENGLISH. Clarksville, Mi 
+ ers of registered Red Polled Cattle, Ani, 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS FO8 Save. —s 


young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis famili 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, ‘Seoumsen i ang 


























'P.HE largest, best bred and most typi 

r bull calf in Michigan to-day of his eee 
May 6. 1898, and weighed 1 hour after birth 1:37 |ps. 
Dam was milked through from calf to calf May 5 
1897, to May 6, 1898, 366 day~, and gave 15,978 |bs. of 
milk, testing on a 3, Pome 36-10 butter fat. Price 
reasonable. HOMPSON, Detroit Mich. 


25-Shorthorns-25 


One to six years old. 


2) Femndles, Young Bills 


They are the kind that will do you good. 


ror tie we OO DAYS, 
WE MEAN BUSINESS, 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich, 


SHEEP. 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 























HOGS. 


Core fall sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 boar. 
/ Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send for catalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 


$35 + White Swine and Liucoln Sheep. 
Either sex and all ages forsale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, vovid, Mich. 


DUROC SWINE, forcaieot reasonable prices 
W. L. SMITH & SON, Mesherville, Mich. 


OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows bred to 
Model Wilkes. Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich 


FOR SAL 2 POLAND-CHINA 


9 SOWS with pigs by their 
side. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


ERCHANT KELLY, eetetests, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BEKRK- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


LAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. Turkey eggs. $250 for 11, and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


j PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. bears must give place to the 
pig, crop of ’98. bet | point Lansing or Grand 

age. F. CONRAD. Wacousta, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINK of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. EB. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINIE, highly 
bred, from earer families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEYS CHEAP. for ‘iis: v0 1 


make room for o— crop. Price list of pigs and 
poultry free. J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 

A grand lot of sows bred to the Champion young 
boars ‘ Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP ‘ixg" 


MICH. 
BREEDER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for r prices. 


Special. Sale of. Chester Whites 


an r oelae ee pies, pn ae ‘nat 
value. Write to-day and secure a 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


QUICK BUYER S$ GET Write to- dav 
for prices. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mit. 
KLEVER’S TECUMSEH ¥202,%chinn 


weight 200 lbs. at six months, extra length and «reat 

depth. Sired by the $5 100 Klever’s Model, dam by 

the great Chief Tecumseh 2nd_ Write your wants. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich 


Ee ©) OD PeLane- CHINA 


AT HICKORY px tN ad 
- A. WOOD, Saline, Mich h 






























































©. hod pce Gnomes, Mich. Proprietor ¢ of rhe 
Michigan Central herd of 
, . CHESTER Wir ES. 
The largest herd in the 
State. Stock of different 
s always on ‘a 
Write me io what you 
want. Light Brahms 
eggs $1.00 for 20. 
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Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
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HOT-HOUSE LAMBS, 





The business of raising hot-house 
lambs, as they are designated, is one 
that has assumed large proportions in 
the Eastern States, and has grown to 
some extent in Michigan. But our 
sheepmen have confined themselves 
largely to producing lambs ready for 
market in February and March, while 
at the east it isthe Christmas lamb that 
is wanted, because it brings the most 
money, By the time the Michigan 
lamb is ready to market values have 
dropped very materially and decline 
‘apidly from that time forward. The 
high prices, however, obtained for 
these out-of-season lambs are not all 
profit by any means. ‘The conditions 
required are much more costly than 
with the ordinary lamb. ‘There must 
be warm quarters, maintained so by 
artificial heat, and very careful feed- 
ing. The ewes kept in this hot-house 
condition soon lose constitution and 
vigor, and must be sold and replaced 
by others. These points should be well 


considered before embarking in the 
business. Galen Wilson, one of' the 


earliest producers of such lambs, in the 
N. Y. Tribune, gives some interesting 
notes regarding his experience and 
methods. He says: 

Hot-house lamb growing has arrived 
at great proportions in a few of the 
central western counties of New York. 
The fact is, almost every sheep owner 
here is engaged in this branch of sheep 
husbandry. The lambs are shipped 
slaughtered and “hog dressed” to New 
York city. Mondays and Wednes- 
days are shipping days. A car is fitted 
up specially for the purpose, with 
racks like a butcher shop, that they 
may not become soiled or disarranged. 
I reside on the line of road between 
Geneva and Ithaca. The distance be- 
tween the two places is about fifty 
miles. The lamb car starts at Geneva 
and picks up lambs at all the stations. 
On a trip about the middle of March a 
thousand lambs were received between 
the two cities, our little flag station 
furnishing “thirty-eight. These — sta- 
tistics are given to show the extent to 
which the business has grown in the 
locality named. When I first began to 
speak of these lambs in this paper, ten 
or twelve years ago, I could then name 
but two growers. They were called 
“spring lambs,” as many call them 
now. Observing that a descriptive 
hame was needed, and as the lambs 
are grown in warm rooms and in win- 
ter, I named them “hot-house lambs.” 
This fits the case exactly, and every- 
body knows what the term means. But 
“spring lambs” defines nothing. It 
may mean lambs born in the fall or 
Winter and marketed in spring, or born 
in spring and marketed in summer or 
fall. In speaking of any farm product, 
it is best to use a descriptive, definite 
term about which no mistake can be 
made, 

“And does the business pay?’ The 
answer to this may be found in the 
facts stated above. People would not 
be engaged in it to the extent they are 
unless it “paid.” A significant. point is 
that all who enter this branch of the 
sheep business remain in it, and those 
who are out are gradually adopting it. 
As to the real merits of the case, and 
considering all things, I believe that 
hot-house lambs can be and are grown 
to a salable age, which is six to eight 
months, Indoor lambs need more at- 
tention during the season of their 
srowth, but it occurs in winter, when 
the farmer has nothing to do but 
“chores,” and this addition to the 
chores costs nobody any money. More 
srain feed is required certainly, but 
this extra feed is not a total loss. Sev- 
ehty-five per cent of its value is re- 
covered in the manure, and every 
particle of the manure is saved, both 
solid and liquid, for the animals are 
kept under cover and well bedded; be- 
sides, from the liberal feeding, the 
ewes come to the pasture fat in spring 
‘stead of “spring poor,” as is the case 
too many times in the old system of 
lamb-growing. And then there are no 
lambs to be attended to through the 
cold and stormy weather of early 
spring. Now, as to prices obtained for 
the two classes of lambs. Six-months- 
old lambs do exceedingly well if they 
bring $3.50 a head. It is very doubtful 
it they average that. A hot-house 
~ mb-grower not far from me averages 
*« a head, just double the liberal price 
conceded of lambs grown in the old 





way. I have been unable to find the 
price of hot-house lambs quoted in any 
of the New York papers; but “The New 
England Farmer,” of Boston, quotes 
them regularly. The season for these 
lambs opens at Christmas and closes 
the forepart of May, when outdoor- 
grown stock begins to arrive from the 
Virginias, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Lambs are highest at first, but gradu- 
ally decline as the season advances and 
they become more plentiful. At first 
the Boston paper quoted them at $8 to 
$12; later $8 to $10, then $7 to 9, $6 to 
$8, and on April 23 the quotation was 
$3 to 8. This shows the desirability of 
getting lambs to market as early in the 
season as possible; and it shows also 
that lambs grown properly bring a 
large price down to about May 1; in- 
deed, I have known them to bring $8 so 
late as the middle of that month. This 
subject has been a study with me for 
twelve years, and my statements are as 
fair and plain as I know how to make 
them. Some may engage in the busi- 
ness and then say they cannot get the 
prices named; but if so it will be their 
own fault entirely in not having done 
the business properly. 


DIPPING SHEEP. 

A, W. Bitting, veterinarian at the 
Purdue University Experiment Station, 
in a newspaper bulletin just received, 
says on this subject: 

The injury inflicted by the sheep tick 
upon the flocks in this State can only 
be roughly estimated. Ticks do not 
cause death directly, nor injure the 
wool, but cause untold torment by their 
biting and wandering about over the 
body. This saps the vigor of the old 
sheep, retards the growth of the lambs, 
and makes both susceptible to disease. 

The tick is a wingless fly about a 
quarter of an inch long, having a large. 
strong, reddish-gray body, and six legs. 
The head is square and set directly on 
the body. The biting parts consist of 
a stout proboscis armed with a row of 
teeth. It lays only a few eggs during 
its lifetime, and these contain young 
ticks. The parasites pass their entire 
life upon the body of the sheep, and 
live by sucking the blood. They can 
live for only a few days when removed 
from the sheep. ‘Their destruction is 
comparatively easy, as they are, sus- 
ceptible to nearly all the agents that 
destroy parasites. 

The most opportune time for killing 
ticks is just after shearing, as the ease 
of handling and the cost of dip is re- 
duced to a minimum. Nearly all the 
ticks will leave the sheep for the 
lambs, so that the work will be very 
effective if only the lambs are dipped. 
It is better, however, to dip both old 
and young. The sheep should be ex- 
amined carefully about three weeks 
after dipping, and if any eggs escape 
destruction, the sheep should be re- 
dipped. ; 

The apparatus necessary may consist 
only of a box or barrel, into which 
the animals may be submerged, and a 
table upon which they may be allowed 
to drain. Such temporary arrange- 
ments necessitate considerable labor 
and loss of dip. A special tank may be 
purchased or built, if a large number 
are to be handled, as one will soon We 
repaid for its use. ‘The tank should be 
about eight feet long at the top, and 
two feet wide. It should be 4% feet 
high and one end made vertical. The 
sides should slant so that the bottom 
will be from five to eight inches wide. 
The bottom should be about 3% feet 
long, and one end made to slant so that 
the sheep may walk out. The tank 
should set into the ground and a chute 
made so that the sheep may be driven 
into the tank. A good tight wagon-bed 
may be used as a drain floor, and the 
back end placed over the end of the 
tank to return the dip. With such an 
arrangement several hundred sheep 
may be dipped in a day with compara- 
tively little work and a great saving 
in dip. 

On the whole it is more economical 
and satisfactory to use some of the 
good sheep dips offered upon the mar- 
ket. These dips usually contain ar- 
senie, extract of tobacco, or products 
obtained from creosote or tar as the 
destroying agent. As the latter dips 
are effective and less dangerous in the 
hands of most people, they are to be 
preferred. 

(The use of lime or sulphur should 
be avoided by flock-owners, as these 
articles have a very bad effect upon 
the fleece, rendering it harsh and 
weakening the fiber—Ed. Farmer.) 











As an indication of how the sheep 
business is regarded in Montana, we 
note a recent sale of 3,000) lambs at 
$3.55 per head. Two years ago it 
would have been impossible to get 
more than $1 per head for them, 


FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





Wyoming sheepmen expect the clip 
of that state will foot up 4,000,000 Ibs. 

Wool is quiet, not much moving at 
eastern points. Values, however, are 
firm, and we look for a_ stronger 
market in the near future. 

Lincoln rams are selling at extremely, 
high prices in Argentina. At a recent 
sale 30 head brought a total of $33,610, 
one ram bringing $3,000, and the Tot 
averaging $1,120.33. 

Russia has 60,000,000 sheep, of which 
one-fourth are Merinos, averaging six 
pounds of wool each, and the 450 wool- 
en mills of European Russia employ 
50,000 workmen and produce goods 
valued at 45,000,000 rubles, 

The latest government report shows 
that sheep only increased 850,000 dur- 
ing the past vear. The high price of 
mutton was one cause why the in- 
crease Was not greater, but that fact 
greatly helped the income of the sheep- 
man from his flock. 

Don’t make your sheep or lambs too 
heavy. It is the well finished -handy 
weight animal, which can be utilized 
by the local butcher, that brings the 
top price. Exporters take the heavy 
ones, but always at a lower price than 
the others. 

W. W. Warren, of Branch County. 
sends us some items regarding his 
flock of Shrops. and a sample of their 
fleeces. The wool is very good in 
quality, longer stapled than usual but 
there is a litthe dead wool at end of 
staple, the result of exposure, It is a 
class of wool which will be in demand 
by manufacturers with government 
contracts. Mr. Warren says 11 year- 
ling ewes sheared 133 Ibs., an average 
of over 12 Ibs. per head. His breeding 
ewes averaged over 9 Ibs. per head. 
This is a good average for the breed. 


It is not generally believed that the. 


available supply of sheep for the next 
few months will be large. This is the 
season when Texas sheep should be 
coming freely, and so far nothing has 
been received. Texas sheepmen are 
trying to regain their losses of the past 
three years, and are retaining every- 
thing that will do to breed. They will 
come to the front again about the time 
the country is oversupplied. The West- 
ern range will probably furnish as 
many as usual this year, but not many 
will be received before August, and un- 
til then heavy supplies are not gener- 
ally anticipated.—Drovers’ Journal. 


“Sugar lambs” is the latest fad. They 
come from Colorado and are fattened 
upon sugar beets and finished on corn. 
Some few were handled in this man- 
ner last winter. and it is said that the 
result was so satisfactory that next 
winter the most of the feeding will be 
done with the beets. As a material 
for a sugar factory, the beets are 
worth $4.00 per ton, but as feed for 
lambs and cattle they are said to be 
worth $4.50 to $5.09 per ton, and for 























STOP 


THar LEAK 


The shepherds’ profit often leaks 
away through the invisible chan- 
nel of Lice, Ticks, Itch, Scab 
and other insect or parasite pests 
without his knowing what is wrong. 
THE. Y—that which will 
stop the leak and turn the tide toward 
pro- 
fit is Zz ese 
the Non-Poisonous Cure for ai! 
= . and poy Can be used hot or 
cold. t int ’ 
It is chea Na ma yy 1082, Fleege; 
WANT RE JABLE AGENTS everywhere. Write 
tor circulars, prices, directions and terms. 
ZENNER-RAYMOND 
DISINFECTANT CO., 
16 Atwater St., 




















‘attle feed it is not necessary to take 
such care in producing as for sugar. 
There will be many thousands of acres 
raised this year, and a market is cer-- 
tain for all that can be produced, In 
northern Colorado lamb feeders are 
particularly anxious to have a supply 
of sugar beets for next fall's feeding, 
and there is great interest in the ex- 
periments that have been and are be- 
ing made. “Colorado fed lambs” are 
already celebrated all over the world, 
and “Colorado sugar lambs” sounds 
inviting and should make even a great- 
er hit—Denver Daily Stockman. — 


Regarding the business of sheep 
feeding in Colorado the Field) and 


Farm says: “One lamb eats 400 
pounds of hay and 175 pounds of corn. 
The cost with freight paid to Chicago 
is about $2.25 each. The 70,000 lambs 
that we have already marketed ate 
14,000 tons of hay at $4.00 a ton and 
1,195,000 pounds of corn at an average 
of fifty-five cents per cwt. According 
to these figures the hay cost $56,000, 
corn $6,572, lambs and freight $158,- 
177, or a total cost of about $221,000. 
This left the farmers close to $60,000 
with which to pay interest on the cap- 
ital invested, pay their help and other 
incidentals, and should have a_ net 
profit after paying everything of close 
to fifty cents a head, to say nothing 
of their profit on the hay, which is the 
prime object with all.” 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 





Cures Absolutely. 
It is unconditionally acknowledged 


to be the Best Dip known. 


Put in your order now! Used 
Warm for Seab, Cold for Ticks. Im- 
proves the Wool. $2 per package, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 gallons of wash 
for Ticks, or 1,000 gallons for Scab 
We pay freight. Circulars Free. 


SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 








Champion of the 
World for 55 years. 


Superior to all others. 
If no local agent, send $1.75 
for 100 gal. pkt. to 


MICHIGAN DRUG CO., Detroit. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Coe, Toledo, O. 





It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 
wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle, Sold everywhere. 





Detroit, Mich. 























Hold on to 


Your Wool 


until you correspond with us. 


We are in a position to both make and save you money. 


Listen to these facts. 
sion house in the west. 


We are by far the largest wool commis- 
We handled last year 


15,000,000 POUNDS OF WOOL. 


The large manufacturers buy from us direct. 
Our stocks are always extensive enough to supply their wants. 


We Make Liberal Advances on Consignments 
at 5 per cent. per annum for money thus loaned. We supply 
our patrons with sacks free. Wesend you our regular market 
letter which keeps you informed at all times upon the exact 


condition of the market. 
wool, sending sample. 


Write us at once about your 


SILBERMAN BROS, wiciici'sttt:, Chicago, Ill, 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E, L. Lockwood, Pevers- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C, M. Pierce, Elva, 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. 
P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva. Mich. 











THE PURE FOOD DISCUSSION. 


All who are interested in the discus- 
sion of the May Association question, 
“Dairy and Pure Food Laws and the 
Farmers’ Relation hereto” should 
read the series of articles on “Flour 
Adulteration” contributed by Dr. R. 
©. Kedzie of the Agricultural College, 
and published on the editorial pages of 
The Michigan Farmer in the issues of 
April 23, 30 and May 7. These articles 
treat of a subject that is of grave im- 
portance to the wheat growers of 
Michigan, and indeed, of the entire 
country, and every wheat producer and 
every Wheat consumer should give 
them the most careful consideration. 

Dr. Kedzie is one of the world’s best 
authorities on the subject of which he 
writes, and every word may be relied 
upon. More than all, he is a tried and 
true friend of the American farmers, 
and has given the best part of his life 
to practical investigations in their in- 
terests, of which his present campaign 
against flour adulteration is but a fair 
illustration. 

In connection with this subject there 
is a great work to be done’ by the 
farmers of this country, and the plan 
outlined in the articles referred to is 
the only practical one in view. No oth- 
er organization is so well equipped to 
earry on this work in this State as the 
farmers’ clubs, and from the interest 
already manifested by the clubs we 
feei safe in promising their earnest, 
united and practical effort in its be- 
half. 








FARMERS’ INSTITUTES AND THE 
M. A. C. 


In another column we publish a com- 
munication from Mr, G. Carleton, of 
Hillsdale Co., under the heading, 
“With Reference to President Avery’s 
Inquiry,” which we believe demands 
editorial comment. Our friend makes 
an error, becoming altogether too com- 
mon, of holding the College respon- 
sible for existing conditions in Insti- 
tute work and management. The facts 
are these: The College and the Insti- 
tutes are two independent institutions. 
The one must not and cannot justly 
be held responsible for the success or 
failure of the other. The College has 
a great work to do, and is at present 
doing it well and to the satisfaction 
of the farmers of Michigan. To hold 
it accountable for the shortcomings 
of other organizations which happen 
to be placed indirectly in general 
charge of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture is both unfair and unjust to the 
great educational institution at Lans- 
ing, which is doing such magnificent 
work for the farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters of this State. 

We shall find no fault if the State 
Board of Agriculture is criticized for 
the imperfections of any of its diverse 
charges, be it the M. A. C., the Insti- 
tutes, the enforcement of the San Jose 
Scale Act, so-called, or whatsoever it 
may be. But let not any one of these 
suffer for the shortcomings of the 
others. 

It may be of interest to Mr. Carle- 
ton and many others to learn in this 
connection that with one exception no 
employe connected with the College, 
from president to farm foreman, re- 
ceives any pay from the Institute fund, 
no matter how much Institute work 
he may do. The one exception is Su- 
perintendent of Institutes, K. L. But- 
terfield, who receives a salary of $600 
as Superintendent and is also em- 
ployed as College field agent at a sal- 
ary of $600. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


UNION OF MUSSEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

May meeting the 5th inst. at the 
home of Edward Matteson. Viewing 
committee reported on the farm of S. 
Sherrard as they found it April 7th. 
They said barns and all outbuildings 
were in good repair, the farm in good 
shape and tools ready for spring's 
work. A. C. Fairbrother, on the prop- 


er tillage of soil, brought up the ques- 
tion: Is it advisable to harrow corn 
after planting? R. Showler had _ har- 
rowed to good advantage after the 
corn was several inches high when the 
ground was hard and dry on the sur- 
face, O. B. Smith and A. Tosch both 
agreed to the value of the practice un- 
der such conditions. Mr. Fairbrother 
believes in planting in hills, three and 
one-half feet apart each way. Had 
saved time by fastening the corn mark 
er behind the roller for the first mark- 
ing. D, Foley prefers the drill. It 
saves time, keeps ground in better 
shape and gives greater yield. A. 
Tosch favored drilling, from the fact 
that he could work closer to the row, 
and hence keep crop cleaner. 
Suggestions for the good of the club: 
S. Sharrard: The meetings are bene- 
ficial both socially and financially. D. 
Foley: It is good for farmers to meet 
together. We ought to get the young 
men out to these meetings. We could 
help them by our experience and they 
could help us socially. A. Tosch: The 
farmers should give the boys some- 
thing to call theirown. It gives them ¢n 
interest in the farm. Let the boy plant 
a piece of ground for himself and give 
him a chance to see what he can do, 
and have something to look ahead to. 








In that way boys will be induced to 
like the farm. We must keep the 
bright young fellows on the farm. 
Next meeting, June 2d, at A. Bald- 
en’s. 
MRS. R. M. MATTESON, Cor. Sec. 


St. Clair Co. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The May meeting was held at the 
home of William Mason, and an in- 
creasing interest was shown. “The 
most profitable fence,’ was discussed. 
The Page woven wire, the Peerless 
wire, and the Hedge each had their 
advocates, but all agreed on one point. 
namely, that whatever fence was used 
it must be properly put up, built of the 
best material and constructed so as to 
turn hogs, sheep and cattle, if it is to 
meet probable future requirements. 

Next meeting at the home of I. P. 
Green, June 34d. 

St. Clair Co. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met May 3d with Mrs. M. A. 
Meracles. It was one of the most in- 
teresting meetings held this year. The 
Association topic, “Dairy and food 
laws, and the farmers’ relation there- 





to,” was discussed. N. E. York said 
the law was only a step in the right 
direction. This was the general opin- 
ion of all present. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: That we approve 
the so-called Pure Food Laws of the 
State of Michigan, and do heartily in- 
dorse the efforts of Hon. E. O. Grosve- 
nor, Commissioner, in his attempt to 
enforce the same. 

“Which is best, hill or drill planting 
for corn and potatoes?” This question 
saused a lively discussion, both meth- 
ods having their advocates, and about 
evenly divided. Club meets June 1st 
with Mr. and Mrs. O. Bradley. 

Tuscola Co. COR. SEC. 

MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

It was hardly expected that so large 
a number of the members of the club 
would attend the April meeting, for 
the demands upon the time of the 
farmers during this month are almost 
imperative. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Clark. 
however, found the seating capacity 
of their spacious home tested almost 
to its limits, and they are to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that few 
of the earnest workers of the club 
were absent, while quite a number of 
visitors from other clubs were present. 
Aside from the general program sev- 
eral discussions were entered into, the 
most notable of which were, “Fire In- 
surance” and “Corn -Raising.” The 
young members of the Marion club 
are worthily recognized, and no pro- 
gram is considered complete without 
them as entertainers. 

L. I. BROMLEY, Cor. Sec. 

Livingston Co. 

GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pless enter- 
tained the club May 7th. A paper by 
L. W. Fish on, “Should farmers pat- 
ronize city merchants?” brought out 
a discussion in which the club ac- 
knowledged that in order to build up 
our own community we must patronize 
our home merchants and industries. 
Some thought, however, that it would 
be better to first build ourselves up. 

The papers presented by Miss Edith 
Lawson and Mrs. T. J. Conley were 
excellent. The club agreed with Miss 
‘Lawson that the ideal home is upon 
the farm, where all the family ean 
work together and enjoy the products 
of farm and garden, especially fresh 
fruits, vegetables and wholesome 
cream and butter; and not least, the 
fresh air. Mrs. Conley thinks the first 

thing for a successful farmer to have 








is a farm, a good wood pile, neatly 
piled at the back door, barn doors well 
hung, fences in good repair, farm tools 
housed, study new methods of work. 
keep an account of all dealings and 
shun agents, especially of the Bohe- 
mian oat class. That successful farm 
ing does not consist alone in the many 
dollars gained and put out to interest. 
but in what is used to make pleasant 
home surroundings, so that the boys 
and girls may think there is no place 
like the home on the farm. 

A. Tooley, on “The preparation of 
the cornfield,” said, first use plenty of 
fertilizer, sod ground preferred, plow 
not too flat to the depth of seven or 
eight inches, use crusher before and 
after drag and plant three feet eight 
inches apart each way. Adjourned to 
meet with Mr. and Mrs.:Wm. Tooley 
June 4th. 

MRS. M. E. DUNNING, Cor. Sec. 

Livingston Co. 

SOUTHWEST VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

May meeting held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Williams. Associa- 
tion question for May was discussed 
and several members gave as their 
opinion that the Dairy and Food Laws 
were of great benefit to the farmer 
who tried to make a success in this 
line of work, since the laws are, or 
should be, a protection to his products 
against impure and adulterated food. 

In speaking of “Woman’s Rights,” 
Mrs. N. West thought that in expend- 
ing the proceeds derived from the sale 
of farm produce the wife should be 
entitled to an occasional piece of ma- 
ch‘nery for lightening her work as well 
as her husband. The average house- 
wife possessed a mop and a wash tub, 
but a washing machine or any other 
piece of machinery was looked upon 
as a luxury. 

“Why are some farmers more suc- 
cessful than others?’ brought out vari- 
ous ideas. One member said he thought 
some men would be better off financial- 
ly if they sold their produce when they 
could get a fair price than to keep 
waiting for a higher price and be ob- 
liged to take what they can get as : 
last resort, be it much or little. An- 
other said he thought it did not pay to 
watch the successful experience of 
others hoping to meet with the same 
good luck, as he would almost invari- 
ably fail. 

“Which pay better, hens or cows?’ 
was answered by the majority in favor 
of the hens. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Caruthers entertain the June meeting. 

Shiawassee Co, M. VAN., COR. SEC. 
HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At our April meeting the rural school 
question was discussed. The general 
idea was that the present system is a 
grand one, although not beyond im- 
provement. No one advocated the 
township unit system, while some 
Viewed that system with a suspicious 
eye-and regarded it a scheme to con- 
trol the education of our children along 
certain lines that would be detrimental 
to the great mass of the American 
people while enabling the would-be 
ruling class to obtain still greater ad- 
vantages. It was the unanimous ver- 
dict of the club’ that all property 
should share its equal burden of taxa- 


tion. Resolutions were adopted in- 
dorsing Governor Pingree’s efforts 


along this line and requesting our rep- 
resentatives to vote for the measure. 

The most important from the ques- 
tion box was, “Should the United 
States pay their coin obligations in 
gold?” This provoked a lively discus- 
sion. Two ardent admirers of the 
Rothchild system of finance thought 
they should, until others said that at 
the time of issuing these bonds we had 
an open mint coining standard silver 
dollars, and that the contract called 
for the payment of the bonds in coin, 
either gold or silver, and that it was 
justice and equity to pay our obliga- 
tions according to contract. 

sauteniiens — R. R. SMITH, Cor. See. 

NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Club met May 4th with Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Cole. J. J. Patchel and Floyd Owen 
gave a brief account of the county or- 
ganization of farmers’ clubs. Mr. Owen 
was elected as a director in such or- 
ganization to represent this club. 

The club question, “Would the re- 
peal of the farm statistics law be a 
benefit to the farmer?’ was led by 
Burt Potter, who thought it would not, 
and that it should not be repealed 
until a better law had been placed in 
its stead. That the farmers should be 
willing to give the required reports. 
Peter Patchel thought a farmer ought 
not to be required to tell his business 
any more than any other business 
man, but in order not to have these 
statements given we would be obliged 
to enter into a combine with the 
threshers. J. C. Curtis thought the 








Ae, 


farmers should support the law 
be willing to live up to its re uir 

ments. S. ©. Patchel said the Saiinos, 
are not the only ones required i te. 
port. Bankers, railroads, ete, are “i 
quired to make similar reports Wiles 
are published, He could not see ne 
reason for shutting off this line of “i 
formation. J. J. Patchel thought i 
might be all right if we were living in 
the time when the lion and the asl, 
lie down together, but not until then 
The question box brought out the 
opinion that the fall is the best tee 
to paint buildings, as the pores are 
then all opened by the preceding hot 
weather and thus the paint will be aly 
sorbed. That the best general pur 
pose farm horse is one Weighing fro 
1,200 to 1,300 pounds. “Does it pay to 
top-dress ground in the fall?” brought 
forth. differing opinions. a i 


and 


Cooling 


thought it gave better results than 
plowing under for the present crop, 


the object being the heating of the 
dressing and thus destroying the weed 
seeds. EF. Owen thought just the re 
verse, that the seeds would all come 
up. 

“Housework not Drudgery” was the 
subject of an excellent paper by Mrs. 
Owen. She said: We often hear it 
said “Order is Heaven's first law.” 
This is the real secret. Where order 
and neatness prevail and the work is 
systematized there is no drudgery. We 
meet next with Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Patchel. 


STELLA DAVENPORT, Cor, See 
Shiawassee Co. 


MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our May meeting was held at “I.o 
cust Home,” with Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Cross. The Food and Dairy Law was 
discussed. J. B. Morrison thinks the 
law a good thing. Under it the Com 
missioner has the right to inspec! 
every article of food for sale and de- 
mand that it be plainly marked so 
that the purchaser shall know just 
what he is getting. A. H. Warren 
thinks the law affects the farmer more 
in proportion than the manufacturer, 
as adulteration can more readily be 
detected in butter, cheese and vinegar 
than in spices, ete. E. DeCamp thinks 
the Russian way, of requiring every- 
thing to bear the government stam) 
the correct way. 

Mrs. J. Woodworth read a fine essay 
on “Influence.” All influence, whether 
conscious or unconscious, is eternal. 
Every one has a sphere and an in 
fluence. Different methods of raising 
and harvesting corn were thoroughly 
discussed, each farmer having his own 
method, which he preferred. The 
Board of Trade was discussed with an- 
imation. Some thought it a perfectly 
legitimate business and of great bene- 
fit to the farmer, while others thought 
it dishonest and a cause of ruin to 
men. 

E. Swartout was appointed director 
to meet with county officers at their 
next meeting. June meeting to be held 
with E. DeCamp at Elmhurst. 

MRS. J. B. MORRISON, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co, 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Regular meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Voorheis, May 7th. As 
sociation question was opened by FP. P. 
Flower. The present Commissioner 
was eulogized for the work he is ac 
complishing toward the enforcement 
of the food and dairy laws. The farm- 
ers are interested, both in their desire 
to obtain pure articles of food and to 
know, if substitutes, what they are. 
Also for the reason that all substitutes 
take away the market for the same 
amount of pure articles. Jackson 
Voorheis: The Commissioner shoul! 
enforce the laws relating to the sani 
tary condition of barns and eattle, and 
do all he can to stamp out that danger 
ous and dreaded disease, tuberculosis. 
W. E. Clark: Our duty is to support 
the Commissioner in his work to sucl! 
an extent that it will be effective. 

At the close of the discussion the fol 
lowing resolution was adopted: That 
the White Lake Farmers’ Club sane 
tion what our Commissioner has done 
and is doing in enforcing our pure foot! 
laws, and would extend to him our 
firm support and encouragement. 

The discussion of poultry raising 
brought out the following points: Feed 
young turkeys wheat mixed with curd, 
bread and milk or johnny cake, bul 
no raw meal. For cholera give condi- 
tion powders or white oak bark tea. 

What policy should the United 
States maintain toward Cuba? The 
present policy should be to assist in 
the freedom of Cuba. The future pol- 
icy should be to allow the Cubans to 
form a government of their own choice 
and protect the island from any for- 
eign foe. 

Next meeting June 4th with Mr. and 
Mrs. John Beaumont. 


Oakland Co. J. J., Cor, Sec. 
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NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB 

At the meeting with T. B. Halliday, 
April 30th, “Our Rural Schools” came 
in for much more of praise than of 
censure. Mrs. C. P. Holmes led in the 
discussion. She suggested that the 
rural teacher knew far more of the 
personality of the pupil than the city 
teacher can, and so has greater power 
of influence. Country pupils are 
trained in habits of industry, in school 
and out. Among the needs of country 
schools were mentioned, better ventila- 
tion, often better lighting and more at- 
tention to color, larger libraries, more 
attractive grounds, more visits from 
parents and school officers, more in- 
terest in the annual schook meeting. 
Of the general discussion four points 
may be given; Mrs. Randall said: Hav- 
ing a good teacher keep him as long 
as possible. Ours has been with us 
five years. C. P. Holmes thought that 
with teacher known to be good, the 
matter of wages was a secondary con- 
sideration. Pay anything in reason. J. 
S. Flint would have the school visited 
on appointed days. It does the school 
good to get ready for a visit. T. B. 
Halliday would have the parents aid 
their children in their studies at home 
in order to keep in touch and sym- 
pathy with the pupils, and because the 
parents’ help will occasionally have a 
more practical bearing than the teach- 
er’s 

The present system was character- 
ized as the best we ever had and our 
schools are better now than ever be- 
fore. 

Jackson Co. A. R. PALMER, Sec. 
NOVI FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the town hall April 30th. 
A constitution and by-laws were adopt 
ed. The raising of sugar beets was dis- 
cussed. D. Gage thought it unwise at 
present for farmers to engage in the 
business. Better wait for results of 
this year’s experience in other locali- 


ties. This opinion prevailed. Ques- 
tions: Should butter be washed? Af- 


ter a heated discussion by the ladies 
it was decided that good butter could 
be made with or without washing. 
How shall the knot be taken from 
plum trees?: One had used pork brine 
with good results, throwing it around 
the tree. Others had been particular 
in cutting them out, thus getting rid 
of them. Mr. Stark, the school teacher 
at Novi, was then called upon to open 
the discussion, “The weakest element 
in our rural schools.” In a very inter- 
esting paper he expressed the opinion 
that parents, school officers and teach- 
ers should all be in unison. The offi- 
cers should exercise the greatest care 
in the selection of teachers and not 
hire them simply because they are 
cheap. D. Gage said: We need bet- 
ter schools now than at any other time 
in the world’s history. Best results 
can only follow best plans, therefore 
unity must be had. We ask the schools 
to give us good men and women. 

Four new members were added. 
making a total of thirty-four, and two 
new subscribers were secured for The 
Michigan Farmer. 

Next meeting at town hall May 28th. 

MRS. S. C. TAYLOR, Cor. Sec. 

Oakland Co, 





FLOWERS AND MUSIC. 





“Is the cultivation of flowers and a 
tsste for music of any benefit to the 
farmer’s family, physically or mor- 
ally?” 

To me it seems there can be but one 
answer to this question—of course it is. 

I have scanned very carefully the 
wording of this question. ‘To the 
farmer's family,” it says. Evidently it 
is taken for granted that flowers and 
musie may be of benefit to certain 
classes of men but a doubt is implied if 
they be to farmers, Such distinctions 
always grieve me. Are we to be de- 
hied the refining influences of life just 
because we are farmers? Perish the 


thought! If we are so denied it is our 
own fault, for the occupation does 


hot make the man; the man makes the 
ry “A man’s a man for a’ 
at.” : 
“Physically or morally.” Here an 
‘ttempt is made to separate physical 
health from moral health. I know it 
‘emetimes happens that a beautiful 
Soul is found in a diseased, pain-racked 
body. The fires of suffering have 
hirned away the dross and left only 
the pure gold of a sw eet, serene spirit. 
‘ature is ever thus exclusive; we can 
ny own no hard and fast rules for 
a Pigs: as a general rule, it may be 
“see “4 —_ that physical health and 
wr lealth go hand in hand. What- 
ag conducive to the one is con- 
Seaton the other and there is no 
: z t blessing on this footstool than 
‘ound mind in a sound body. 
“fowers are certainly an aid to 


physical health. The care of a flower 
garden necessitates digging in the dirt 
(the healthiest exercise knowin) and the 
breathing of fresh, pure air. I firmly 
believe that many a weary farmer's 
wife, heartsick and discouraged at a 
never-ending round of toil, might be 
lifted into a purer air and a broader 
view by only a half-hour each day of 
such exercise. If she can rouse within 
herself a love for flowers and for their 
care, the cross word may go unspoken, 
she may forget to frown and, when 
Mrs. Smith comes to call, in her en- 
thusiasm over the last new bud. they 
may both forget to gossip about Mrs. 
Brown. 

I often think the influences that af- 
fect us most are those of which we are 
least conscious while they surround us. 
We never properly appreciate a thing 
till we lose it. That’s human nature. 
The family owning a_ piano, organ 
or violin, and whose habit it is to gath- 
er often in music and laughter, may 
think very little about it. It is when 
the boys and girls are grown and go out 
into the world, often among strangers, 
far from home and friends, that the in- 
fluence counts. Some fragment of a 
song may fall on the ear of a thought- 
less boy and, ina moment, it all comes 
back to him—sister at the piano, father 
singing bass, the firelight flickering on 
the wall and mother looking on! Sta- 
tistics about corn and wheat, oats and 
potatoes do not move him, but some 
day he sees in a florist's window a 
great Mass of sweetbrier. Like a flash 
he sees again mother’s roses and the 
old farm home and mother herself, and 
a lump comes up in his throat and the 


day is made sweeter and better. The 
boy or girl going out into the world 


with such memories as these is armed 
with the strongest safeguards against 
evil that can be devised. 

True, there are some to whom flowers 
make no appeal. They calculate, in- 
stead, how many buslrels of potatoes 
the ground would produce. 

“A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

There are others who are tone deaf. 
Music to them is only sound, They can- 
not distinguish “Yankee Doodle” from 
Beethoven's “Moonlight Sonata.” They 
are not to be laughed at but to be 
pitied, for they have missed the source 
of the purest and sweetest joys of life. 
It is true that a love of the beautiful 
must be born in a man but so often this 
inherent love is starved out, for there 
is a starvation of the soul that is just 
as keen and real as any starvation of 
the body. We all need to know there 
is another beauty in a wheat field be- 
sides the grain it will produce. The 
bloom of the thornapple is far sweeter 
than the fruit. 

We Americans are eminently a prac- 
tical people. Our first thought is al- 
ways “Will it pay?” Will flowers and 
music pay Yes, a thousand times yes. 
Pay in purer lives and broader views, 
sweeter memories and tenderer senti- 
ments. Do not mistake me as defend- 
ing “sentimental nonsense.” With that 
I have no patience, but true and tender 
sentiment the dearest possession we 
‘an own. Surely it “pays” to develop 
the finer portions of our natures, to 
gain that indefinable something that 
stamps the man of high ideals, 

Flowers and music “pay,” too, in 
consolation. I care not how happy 
your homes may be, how much of joy 
and love and comfort may surround 
you, there must come to you as. to 
every one, times of doubt and depres- 
sion, of pain and grief; times when the 
battle of life seeins going against you 
and every nerve and fibre of your being 
must be strained to hold a brave atti- 
tude in life. At these times our loves 
and our talents are our comforts. In 
music we may find expression for 
every varying mood. In our gardens 
we may dig graves for our griefs and 
bid them rise in flowers to cheer and 
comfort. 

H. M. C. 


HOW A FARMERS’ CLUB STRIKES 
A VISITOR. 


We had the pleasure of attending 
the farmers’ club held at the residence 
of Supervisor Edwin Henson, of Em- 
mett, Calhoun Co., April 6th, and never 
enjoyed a day better. The program 
was simply delightful and well carried 
out. One member exhibited specimens 
from China which attracted much at- 
tention. The children were not for- 
gotten in the making up of the pro- 
gram, and none acted their part “Det- 
ter.. The ladies had their own ques- 
tion for discussion, and demonstrated 
their ability to handle it successfully. 


The question for the men, “Do Sheep 





the Farmer?’ brought out the 


Pay 


practical statement from our host that 
a flock of 60 brought him a gross in- 
come of $5 per head on the average; 
that sheep would live and do well on 
coarse fodder that other stock would 
not eat; would even keep down young 
sprouts on new ground. This was the 





first club meeting we ever attended, 
but hereafter we shall not fail to util- 
ize the advantages of these gather- 
ings. 

Calhoun Co. Cc. L. HOGUE. 
WITH REFERENCE TO PRESI- 


DENT AVERY'S INQUIRY. 


To A. Avery, President of Jackson County As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Clubs: 


You ask, “ May not the meeting be 
made to supply the place of the insti- 
tute?” Mr. Avery, what kind of a man 
are you? Can you not see that if 
Jackson county should get up some- 
thing that would take the place of the 
institute and it should prove a success, 
other counties would soon follow suit. 
and in a little while the ring around 
the M. A. C. would be out of a job and 
the $11,000 appropriation would not be 
used. Rash man, you are. 

Hillsdale Co. G. CARLETON. 








Veterinary epartment. 





Curb.—What shall I do to remove a 
curb from hind leg of three-year-old 
colt?—A. D, M., Olivet, Mieh.—Clip 
hair off and apply caustic balsam once 
a week. 

Thrush.—My 
sore in her fore feet. 


five-year-old) mare. is 
They swell bad- 


ly; frogs are decayed.—F. J. B.. Pus- 
tin, Mich.—Your mare has thrush, Cut 
away all diseased frog and sole of 


foot. Apply calomel to parts that dis- 
charge, twice a day. A run to grass 
will do her good. 

Gapes.—Will you inform me what to 
do for my chickens; they are five 
weeks old and have the gapes. I take 
good care of them but they are not do- 
ing well.—kK. B., Lawton, Mich.—Dis- 
infect your chicken coop with zeno- 
leum and clean it thoroughly. Give one 
drop zenoleum in a_ teaspoonful of 


water three times a day. Bathe their 
heads with the same mixture, one part 
zenoleum to fifty parts water. 

Warts on Udder.—1 have a heifer due 
to come in May 26. She has a nuin- 
ber of large warts on her teats. How 
can they be taken off, and would it be 
safe to do so at this time?—E. R., Lit- 


tlefield, Mich.—Remove them with a 
knife and apply tincture of iron once 
a day. She will take no harm from 
having them removed at once. 
Osteo-porosis (big-head).—I have a 


horse that has what horsemen term 
big-head. ‘The bones of lawer jaw are 
thick and he is stiff and sore.—A. W., 
Lansing, Mich.—Osteo-porosis is a din- 
tetic disease brought on from feediag 
too much concentrated food. Drugs do 
but little good in such cases. Turn hiimn 
to grass and he may get partly well. 
He will never be entirely well. The 
bones will remain thickened. Feed no 
grain. 
Sitfast—Mare, 
large hard bunch on 
Has been there a ‘year. Treated it as 
a gall at first; later as a collar boil; 
thought it would get well last winter 
after fall's work was done. It did 
not. Took her to agveterinary surgeon 
four weeks ago. He pronounced it a 
sitfast, and ordered avery strong 
smelling liniment rubbed on night and 
morning. Also to use a sweat pad 


seven years old, has 
near shoulder. 


with a hole cut in it to help relieve 
pressure on bunch. It did her no 
good. Went to see veterinary surgeon 
again and he made an_ ointment or 
salve, very blue in color, and ordered 


it rubbed on night and morning. It 





has not helped her at all. Buneh is 
hard and seems to be grown fast to 
shoulder; is about three inches in diam- 
| eter, and has a raw spot about 1% 
inches across. My plowing will proba 
bly be done by the time this is an 
swered in The Farmer, but will be 
obliged to use her more or less till fall. 
Have I got to have it eut out to cure 
her?—T. W. 8., Orleans, Mich.—Medi- 
cine applied will do no good. A surg- 
ical operation will prove successful in 
relieving her and make her perma- 
nently well. After tumor is cut out 
wound will soon heal. 
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Get More Money Out of Your Cows 
By Getting More Cream Out of Their Milk. 


cen be easily done with the 


[mproved [J, §. Gream Separator. 


Increase in yield 47 per cent. 


LAGRANGE, ME., February 7, 1508. 
S. Separator I have is doing fine work 
It makes excellent 
under the old 
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The best and cheapest insecticide on the market. Instant death to 


4 POTATO BUGS and will not injure the Vines. 


A Fine Dry Powder ready for Immediate Use. 
Recommended by Edward F. Dibble, the largest grower of seed 
potatoes in the United States. To introduce, special price, 100-lb. 
Agents wanted. Address for full particulars 
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GENTS WANTED for best carpet stretcher 
made; 7 other articles needed in every home. 
King Novelty Co., 75 Washington 8t., Auburn, N. Y. 





WANTED Energetic men who can sell Lubricating 
* Oils for farm and other machinery to 
correspond with THE CLINTON O11 Co., Cleveland. O. 





Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 

It is claimed that for years buggy manufacturers 
have secured exorbitant prices for their goods, but 
recently, through the combined assistance of the 
farmers of Iowa, Illinois and other States SEARS 
Rorsuck « Co., of Chicago, have got the price of 
open buggies down to $16.50; Top Buggies, $22.75; 
Top Surries $43.75 and upwards, and they are ship- 
ping them in immense numbers direct to farmers 
in every State. They send an immense Buggy Cata- 
logue free, postpaid,to anyone whoasks for it. This 
certainly isa big victory for the farmer, but a severe 
blow to the carriage manufacturers and dealers. 


ATENTS 3y WM. WEBSTER, 


311 Superior St., 
ROCURED 1ot£00,0. Phone sss. 
For seven years a member of the Examin- 
ing Corps of U.S. Patent Office. 
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tanking $10 to $39 per day. Noexperience 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, 
price low, freight paid. Handsome | outfit free. 


Send 9 two cent starmpe Cy pay postag 
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‘THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “The Lost Heiress,”’ “The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist,” ““The Golden Rock,” etc. 








(COPYRIGHTED, 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. } 
(Continued. ) 

“You're a fraud,” she said, sudden- 
ly, eyeing him severely. “Don’t sup- 
pose I didn’t see that smile. Confess 
now that you have no sorrows, that 
you look at the sea for hours out of 
sheer idleness, and you mope about 
alone because you are too lazy to 
think. Half the women on the ship 
think you are in love.” 

“IT am sure I am honored——" 

“Stuff. You are not honored in the 
least. We must talk about something, 
but I am sure I would be ashamed to 
seek sympathy in the forlorn guise of 
a rejected suitor.” 

“So I am in love ged I am rejected,” 
he said, with a laugh. “And yet you 
wonder why I am sad.” 

“Pardon me, I said you were lazy.” 

“It is about the same, is it not? Love 
and laziness go together.” 

“What a horrid sentiment!’ she said, 
and withdrew to the sitting-room to 
assure the gossips that the melancholy 
passenger had neither romance nor im- 
agination upon which assurance they 
quietly ignored him. At Aden, six days 
after, he said “good-bye” to the little 
lady. 

“You said I had no romance,” he 
said, as he looked down into her 
sparkling face. “You will be surprised 
that I am going into Africa on the for- 
lorn hope of meeting once more some- 
one I love a great deal.” 

The little lady’s eyes went very big. 

“Is she black?” she said, in a whis- 
per. 

“She is as fair as you,” he said, with 
a sigh. “I only met her once, and I 
don't know if I shall see her again.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me?’ she 
said, gently, studying his face with a 
new interest. “You must find her; but 
of course you will, for you will never 
draw back while there is hope, will 
you?” 

“No,” he said. 

And when his goods were trans- 
shipped, and he put away from the arid 
coast, she waved her hand to him and 
cried, “Good luck, and a happy meet- 


ing. 





CHAPTER II. 

From Aden, Venning took passage 
in a coasting steamer to Zanzibar, and 
when the steamer anchored off the 
island, and a swarm of boats put off 
to her, he searched eagerly among the 
few white men for the tall form and 
dark features of Mr. Sterndale. There 
Was no one, however, he recognized, 
and he was assuring himself that Mr. 
Sterndale would after all remain 
ashore, waiting for the report of the 
firm’s agent, when a hand was laid on 
his shoulder. 

“Mr. Venning, I believe 

“Yes,” he said, turning and finding 
himself face to face with a stranger 
of great stature, with black curling 
beard, and a complexion so dark that 
it was almost coffee-colored. 

“You are the agent for Lorimer & 
Co., and have a consignment of goods 
for delivery against the prepaid order 
of Mr. Sterndale.” 

“To whom have I the honor of talk- 
ing?’ 

“Iam Mr. Sterndale’s representative. 
Are the goods on board?” 

“I should prefer to report to Mr. 
Sterndale personally,” said Miles, re- 
senting the manner of the big man, 
which was abrupt and overbearing. 

The stranger produced a letter au- 
thorizing the bearer to receive the 
goods, and signed Mark Sterndale. 

“Is there any reason why I should 
not see Mr. Sterndale?’ said Miles, 
after reading the letter and comparing 
the signature with the original order, 
which he produced from his pocket- 
book. : 

“None whatever,” said the stranger, 
with a laugh, “only he is not here to 
be seen. The letter of instruction to 
you is sufticient, I suppose. I would 
like the goods delivered at once. I have 
spoken to the first officer, and he has 
agreed, on receiving a word from you, 
to off-load at once. That is my ship,” 
and he pointed to a craft which was 
already tacking under sail to come 
alongside. 

“It appears, then,”’ said Miles, as ho 

noted the size of the craft, “that the 
goods are not for Zanzibar.” 


9 
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“That is no business of yours,” was 
the rough answer. 

“J am not so sure,” said Venning, 
calmly. “I must have a guarantee that 
these weapons are not to be used 
against the British, and that you are a 
fit person to receive them.” 

The stranger was about to make an 
angry rejoinder, when the first officer 
came up. 

“About these cases, Mr. Venning, 
may I swing them over as soon as that 
craft’s alongside?” 

“Not just now. please; there is a 
slight difficulty to be settled.” 

“That's awkward. They are block- 
ing the way, and we must be off in 
three hours.” 

“There's a short way out of this,” 
said the stranger, gruffly. “Let Mr. 
Venning step on board my boat and 
keep guard of his precious goods while 
I go ashore to fetch someone who will 
vouch for me.” 

“How will that do, sir?’ 

“IT suppose I must be satisfied.” 

“Either that or I must carry them on 
to Durban.” 

“Are arms usually delivered in this 
haphazard way?” 

“Lor bless you, yes. We make no 
bones, I assure you, about getting rid 
of ’em any more than we would about 
spirits, which are a long sight more 
deadly to the niggers.” 

“All right.” said Miles, “I agree.” 

“Forward there.” said the mate. 
“Look alive with those cases.” 


“Now, you lubbers’’—this to the men 
in the craft, which was scraping the 
ship—“fend her off. Where d’ye come 
from, that you don’t know enough to 
put out buffers? <A lot of half-caste 
Portuguese beach tramps,’ he mutter- 
ed to Venning, as the stranger went off 
to go ashore. 

Miles looked over the side down into 
the boat, which was a craft of about 
200 tons, carrying one sail, and manned 
by an ill-looking lot of colored men 
quite unlike the Zanzibaris. 

The cases were swung out and low- 
ered into the ship’s hold in the quick- 
est time, and long before the stranger 
returned from the town Venning, seat- 
ed on his own luggage, was watching 
the steamer making out of harbor with 
a feeling of despondency, not at all di- 
minished when he noticed the crew 
were preparing as if for a voyage. He 
had leisure to study them at near quar- 
ters, and the first bad impression he 
had of them when looking down from 
the deck of the steamer, was, if any- 
thing, intensified. Not only were the 
men dirty and ill-looking, but they 
smelt horribly of spirits, and in a jar- 
zon of Portuguese made insolent re- 
marks about him amongst themselves, 
which, though he fully understood the 
drift of, he fortunately ignored. For. 
presently, he heard two men, who ap- 
peared to have some authority, make a 
reference to Tette, which he well knew 
was a Portugese outpost on the Zam- 
besi. 

“No, my friend,” said one. “I go no 
further than Tette. Stoffel—may he 
be cursed—can do the rest himself, He 
likes too well that others should take 
the danger.” 

“Yet he pays well.” 

“What is good pay if the body can- 
not enjoy the spending? No, for my 
part I am done when this voyage is 
over. I will marry and rest. There 
are three girls I can buy with a mus- 
ket, and it will go hard, my friend 
Jose, if some of these do not find their 
way to my lodge,” and the man kicked 
one of the cases. 

“IT hear that Stoffel himself—may the 
devil take his soul—will have another 
wife.” 

“Well, he has the means here to set 
up a home wherever he goes, and take 
to himself as many wives as a black 
chief.” 

“It is not a black girl he is think- 
ing of, if what I hear be true. Where 
think you he will find a sale for these 
guns—among the Arabs?” 

“Not so, friend—but what matters, 
so that we get our share? Let us stand 
in with Stoffel—may his children be 
crooked!—and it would be an easy mat- 
ter to upset a boatload at some likely 
spot we know of on the Zambesi.” 

The two rascals clasped swords on 
their bargain, and fell into a talk on 
their future plans, while Miles won- 
dered whether Stoffel, who appeared 
te be the greatest rascal of all, was 
the stranger for whom he was waiting. 
The longer he thought over the mat- 
ter the deeper grew his conviction 
that there was some dark mystery 
underlying the whole business, and he 
was resolved that he would not give 
up the goods unless thoroughly satis- 
fied. But he torgot that he was alone. 


It was not until close on dusk that 





the stranger climbed on board from a 
small shore boat, and his first word 
was an order in Portuguese to the 
crew to weigh anchor. 

“What is the meaning of this?’ said 
Miles, angrily. 

“The meaning is, sir, that I am 
about to sail.” 

“Where to?” 

“That is my business. Is this all 
your luggage? Over with it into the 
boat on the sea.” he shouted, “and,” 
he added, turning on Miles with a 
scowl, “over with you.” 

Taken completely by surprise, Miles 
stood silent. 

“Clear out,” said the stranger, taking 
a step forward. “the ship is mine, and 
the cargo also.” 

“But,” replied Miles. steadily, “you 
went ashore on a_ distinct promise 
made to me.” 

“T went ashore, sir, to clear the ship 
and pay harbor dues, and that IT have 
done. You have no furtier business 
with me, nor I with you, thank heav- 
en! Shake out the sails, you lazy 
hounds.” 

“Before I go will you tell me who 
Mr. Sterndale is?” 

“T’'ll see you damned first. Let go 
the boat’s painter. There goes your 
boat, sir, and you'll have to jump.” 

“You brute.” said Miles. “If I had 
my way I'd not let you have a single 
fle; and I'll take care to warn the 
coast officials and slave catchers.” 

The man who had unloosened = the 
painter still held on, when the stranger 
snatched the rope from his hand and 
threw it overboard. 

“There,” he said, turning to Miles 
with a laugh, “you'll have to swim 
now.” 

For answer, Venning stretched the 
man out, big as he was, with a straight 
blow, and springing to the wheel put 
the ship aback, and calling to the boat- 
men to come alongside, slipped down 
just as the stranger rose to his feet. 
Flinging a word to the crew, the big 
man went to the side, wiping the blood 
from his face. 

“That was smart,” he shouted, in an 
admiring tone. “Deuced quick! I didn’t 
think you were up to such work.” 

Astonished by the friendly tone 
where he had expected a volley of 
abuse, Miles shouted back an apology, 
and then once more tried to get in- 
formation of Mr. Sterndale. - 


“Oh, no,” said the other, “that is 
not my style, my friend. Well, so 
long.” 


The ship went round, and very soon 
was a black smudge in the deepening 
gloom, while Venning, feeling very 
crestfallen, was rowed: to the landing. 
As he stepped ashore, he was greeted 
by an Arab trader whose white dress 
gleamed out of the darkness. 

“I am honored, sir, Mr. Venning, if 
you will accept of the hospitality of 
my house. Mr. Stoffel did warn me 
of your honorable coming, and I have 
long waited to receive.” 

“Oh,” said Venning, with an unpleas- 
ant recollection of what the Portuguese 
sailor had said of this man Stoffel. 
“And who are you?” 

“IT am by name among the people 
Abdol—though such is not my title dis- 
tinctively, or by merit of birth.” 

“Thank you, Abdol, I will go to your 
house,” 

“You have honored my residential 
abode, sir,” Then in Arab the obsequi- 
cus trader gave a sharp command to 
the boatmen, who hoisted the luggage 
to their heads. “This way, if your 
honor permits me to lead, for the way 
is dark and rough.” 

Venning fell behind the white figure 
and wondered whether, at the back of 
the trader's natural greed for custom, 
there was any ulterior design by the 
man he called Stoffel. He had felt, 
when the Arab so readily mentioned 
Stoffel’s name, that chance or design 
had placed in his hand a clue of some 
sort coneerning Mr. Sterndale, and 
hence his prompt acceptance of the 
trader’s invitation. As he followed, he 
almost instinctively fell into the alert 
habit he had acquired in South Ameri- 

‘a, and, like a man accustomed to dan- 
ger, concentrated his faculties on his 
immediate surroundings. For the time, 
he completely banished all thought of 
his disappointment and simply used his 
eyes. And first, he noticed that the 
trader had altered his gait from a short 
shuffling step to a swinging stride, and 
that now and again he suddenly lifted 
his chin and broadened his shoulders. 

“I swear,” said Miles to himself, 
“that man has been a soldier.” 

Again, he noticed that his guide 
avoided the more crowded parts of the 
town, and that they had entered a 
quarter, populated apparently by men 
in white, who stood here and there in 





éeilent groups, which as silently dispers- 
ed as they passed. 

“I perceive you have many follow. 
ers, Abdol,” he said, aloud. 

“Followers, my lord?’ 

“Yes, Abdol, men who await your 
coming, and disperse to a movement 
of your hand.” 

“Surely, sir, these men are but hum- 
ble merchants like myself, and as there 
wre bad men in the place, it is our 
custom to protect one another, They 
are here for your honor'’s security.” | 

“Why did you not tell me of thi« be- 
fore?’ said Miles, and with an admi- 
rable pretense of alarm he turned ty 
the porterS and very speedily — with. 
drew a fine double Express from its 
case, fitted the brown barrels to the 
stock, and slipped in a couple of ball 
cartridges before the trader quite knew 
what he was about. 

“My lord is quite safe.” said the 
Arab, humbly. “We are timid men 
and ready to see danger where none 
exists. My house is high on the land 
and away from the crowd. Therefore 
de the white lords who come here {ty 
shoot prefer it above the town dwell- 
ings, but if my lord would like to go 
back let him give the word.” 

“Go on,” said Miles, gruffly. “If my 
friend Stoffel told you of my coming 
I am content.” 

“His commands were that I was to 
wait on you as I would on himself, 
my lord.” 

“He is often with you?” 

“It is his pleasure to accept my serv- 
ice. We are almost there now. Be- 
hold the slaves with the torches.” 

A spurt of light appeared = through 
the palms, and very soon they had en- 
tered, by way of a dark avenue, a bun- 
galow thickly screened by foliage. 

Miles was shown into a suite of two 
large rooms opening on to a wide ver- 
andah, and he had barely time to 
wash when a most appetizing meal was 
ready for him, backed up by a branch 
of yellow bananas, just plucked, and a 
dish of purple grenadillas and figs. 
neatly arranged in broad plantain 
leaves. He almost forgot his suspicions 
in the delightful sense of comfort and 
freshness, for the rooms, though lightly 
furnished, were sweet and clean, while 
afterwards the host appeared to en- 
quire whether his guest had fared well: 
and when the two of them sat out on 
the verandah, the one with a cigiur. 
the other with a hubble-bubble, there 
seemed no room to doubt that Abdol 
was not what he professed to be—a 
simple trader, It was, he thought, a 
good time to draw the trader. 

(To be continued.) 











There is too little 
preaching of the 
gospel of health. It 
is the last thing that 
anyone thinks of 
teaching, either to a 
man - child or woman- 
child. It is one of the 
most important branch- 
es of an education. 

Without health, a man 
will be a business, and a 
woman a social failure. 
When the body of either 
a man or a woman is prop- 
erly nourished, the result 
is the enjoyment of good 
health, Almost all ill-health 
is due to improper or in- 
sufficient nourishment. If 
the stomach is right and the 
liver is right, the blood will 
receive its normal supply of the life-giving 
elements of the food and the body will be 
properly nourished. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery acts directly upon th¢ 
stomach and liver. It purifies and enriches 
the blood. It is the great blood-maker. 
flesh-builder, nerve tonic and restorative 
It promotes the natural activity of the en- 
tire nutritive organism. It puts an end 
to the slow starvation that is at the base of 
many diseases. It does not make flabby 
fat like cod liver oil, but firm, muscular 
tissues. It does not make corpulent peo 
ple more corpulent but builds up the sys 
tem to the normal standard. 

“J was run down with nervous prostration and 
female weakness and kidney trouble,” writes 
Mrs. Maranda Ramsey, of Smartt, Warren Co.. 
Tenn. ‘‘My bowels were constipated. My 
whole system was wrecked. My friends thought 
I would die. I had read of Dr. Pierce’s medi 
cines and sent for the ‘Golden Medical Dicov- 
ery,’ ‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘ Pleasant Pel 
lets.’ In one week's time I began tosit up. In 
two weeks I could sit up all day, after being S° 
bad that I had to be helped in and out of bed. I 
have taken four bottles of ‘Golden Medical Dis: 
covery’ and two of ‘Favorite Prescription and 
am in better health than I have been for years. 

Constipation is the father of all manner 
of maladies. If it did not exist, or was In 
all cases promptly relieved, the majority of 
medical Codks could be safely destroyed. 
It is the easiest sickness to neglect and the 
simplest to cure. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets cure constipation every time. They 
cure it promptly, completely and perma 
nently. They never gripe. They don’t get 
you out ’o nights. One * Pellet’ is a 
gentle laxative, and two a mild cathartic. 
Druggists keep nothing else ‘‘just as good. 


Beware! axe ne Major’s Rubher Cement. 


substitute. 
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Che rirp. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown, All dairy correspond- 
ence sould be sent to Climax, Mich. 


SILO INFORMATION. 








' 

c. C. S. writes for advice regarding 
the building of a silo in’ his barn. 
Can build 29 ft. high. Shall he dig 
dig down three or four feet to give it 
greater depth? How would — hollow 
building brick do for foundation? Shall 
he put the girths horizontally and ceil 
up with single thickness, or set up 
studding and double board inside? How 
large a silo for 12 cows and 16 head of 
young stock? Can he utilize the hol- 
low brick wall on the two sides of the 
basement of barn in building — silo? 

What kind of corn should he plant? 
Is the Leaming all right? How large 
can a silo be and avoid partitions, with 
18 head of stock to feed from it? Is 
bran, gluten and the like good feed to 
go with silage well eared? What is a 
good silage ration? 

At the start do not dig down below 
the surface of the present floor for the 
sake of throwing silage up out of a pit. 
Make the pits 18 feet inside instead of 
12, and get a storing capacity twice as 
great as digging down three feet would 
give, and the cost of building the silo 
would not be increased over $2, and 
there would then be no “up hill” work 
in feeding out the silage. 

We would not put in any foundation 
of either brick or stone. were we to 
build in a barn. We have none under 
our two silos built 12 years ago. In 
the barn we would make a square silo, 


put the irths on round and round, 
spacing a little more as they ap- 


proached the tops where they can be as 
much as three feet apart, but using 
more towards and at the bottom. 

Level the ground on the basement 
floor and put the first girths flat on the 
ground, the next eight inches above, 
the next a foot, spacing a little wider 
each time, until above the center, 
where they can be much farther apart. 
Make the silo distinctly independent 
of barn and walls. Lap the ends of 
the girths and spike them well, and 
then cut a short board and nail across 
the corners. Cut it out in crescent form 
—a litthe—and when you ceil up your 
silo, side up right round on this cross- 
piece, and make a “round corner’ with- 
out any break or angle. 

Use good Georgia pine to ce‘l with, 
and flooring not over three inches in 
width. Make your “man-holes” small, 
door fashion, without hinges, and to 
take out on the inside. When the silo 
is completed make some good cement 
and pry up your silo, a side at a time, 
and drop it back into a good, liberal 
“mush” of cement, and then on the in- 
side fill the angle where the walls and 
zround meet with cement and small 
stone, out into the silo a foot and up 
on the sides, and on the outside cover 
the sill completely. 

Draw the soil from the center of the 
silo up onto the cement and pound 
down, and make the bottom quite két- 
He-shaped, fully a foot below the sills 
at the center. Do not cement the bot- 
tom, unless you fear rats coming up 
from below. A clay floor for a silo is 
preferable by far if there is no danger 
of surface water getting under. 

Whenever your silo gets to de 
Caving on the walls, then’ will be time 
to paper line and double ceil; and then 
you will have a new silo. A stone 
foundation adds nothing to the value 
of a wooden silo, and you cannot join 
Wood and stone together and make a 
No. 1 job without more work and cost 
than to run the wooden walls to the 
foundation, and it will never be so sat- 
isfactory as an “all alike” silo. 

For silage one wants a corn that 
Will ear well and have an abundance of 
Sugar in the fodder, and that we have 
hot got combined in northern corn, 
Not even in sweet corn, which is pretty 
hearly destitute of sugar save in the 
ears, and when in the silo it goes to- 
Wards vinegar acid, instead of lactic 
acid as it should. If you can get the 
tesular Virginia field corn, such as the 
Fords used to sell in Ravenna, you 
would find a corn away up in growth 
of cars and sugar. Put in 10 to 12 
quarts per acre, cultivate it very shal- 
low, SO as hot to cut roots and set back 
faving and maturity. 
barn objection in having a silo in the 

trh, is the moisture arising from the 
Pit in the heating stage. This is avoid- 

2 by tramping down the silage on the 

) Very hard, wetting thoroughly, and 
a sowing a bushel of oats on the 
Surface, raking them in and re-tramp- 





ing. The oats will grow rapidly, and 
take up the moisture about as fast as 
it comes up, and in a short time the 
upper inch or two of silage will be fill- 
ed with roots—for they will not go 
down into the too warm silage—and 
then the tops dying make the final 
seal, and the covering is as perfect as 
anything yet devised. 

When feeding in the winter, we 
think a covering of straw over the top 
of the silo, not silage, is valuable, as it 
keeps out cold air from above, prevents 
the silage from freezing in a_ cold 
“snap,” and prevents the falling of 
fresh germs from the air in warm days, 
and one is not forced to feed so rapidly 
to prevent spoiling, though that never 
was a problem of “how to avoid” in 
our 12 years of silo experience. 

The grains you mention are all right, 
but another matter to be avoided in 
the feeding of silage, well eared, to 
milch cows, is the overfeeding. The 
cow needs the corn silage, ears and all, 
to make bodily heat and fats out of 
(not fats in milk; no one knows their 
source). All the corn feed an average 
sized cow needs is to make 15 pounds 
of digestible starch, and two bushels 
of silage per day—50 pounds—is about 
all of that sort of food a cow needs, 
and to overfeed is to overtax the 
“stove” and does no good. 

When one has a full fire in the cook- 
stove, and adds two or more sticks of 
dry wood, either the oven door has got 
to be opened or else the bread is burned 
up. So feed intelligently. On the other 
hand, do not overfeed of the proteins. 
Raise all of them you can in clover, 
peas, and the other legumes, and buy 
some bran, gluten and the like, re- 
membering that good gluten is about 
three times stronger in protein than 
bran, and should be fed accordingly. 

JOHN GOULD. 

(It has always seemed to us better to 
build the silo outside of the barn, and 
thus save all the barn room. 

Then we should make a round silo, 
and build it of “staves,” well hooped. 
We have examined several stave silos, 
built outside, and used farther north 
than the editor’s farm home, and no 
trouble from freezing, and consequent 
loss of silage, was incurred.—Ed.) 





FOREIGN CHEESE AT 


HOME. 


MADE 





Very few of the diners at the so- 
called French and other foreign table 
d’hote restaurants in the city, says an 
eastern journal, are aware of the fact 
that—head waiters and menu cards 
to the contrary notwithstanding—they 
eat American cheese, and not the im- 
ported article. But such is the case. 
New York, Ohio, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin dairies not only supply most of 
the home markets with “Camembert,” 


“Roquefort,” “Gorgonzola,” “Stilton,” 
and “Cheshire” cheese, but also a 


“Swiss” article, of which shoes can 
be made with as much safety as from 
the genuine Alpine product, And, as 
if to add insult to injury, a prominent 
cheese dealer said this forenoon 
that American manufacturers export 
French cheese to France and English 
cheese to England, And now a “Lim- 
burger” is being manufactured here 
which is so like the real German prod- 
uct that it would cause a migration of 
the native population if it were not 
earefully enclosed in air-tight pack- 
ages. 

According to this manufacturer, 
most of the “Roquefort’ cheese is 
made in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
while New York State dairies make 
most of the “English” cheese. The rich, 
odorless and yellow product, formerly 
known as “American” cheese, is now, 
like the motto of these United States, 
only one of the many. 

As in many other industries, Ameri- 
‘an dairymen are rapidly distancing 
foreign competitors. They have recent- 
ly developed processes for “ripening” 
cheese, by which the time required is 
reduced to a minimum. The farmers 
of Jefferson county, New York, make 
in six weeks “Limburger’’ cheese that 
cannot be told from a genuine antique 
seven or eight months old. 

“The business of manufacturing for- 
eign cheeses,” continued the deaier, 
“has grown to an industry aggregat- 
ing about $10,000,000 a year. The busi- 
ness is confined to certain localities, 
like beer brewing and the other in- 
dustries that require certain climatic 
conditions and water of a peculiar na- 
ture. Thus Swiss cheese cannot be 
made in this country except in Wis- 
consin and Ohio, where the pasturage 
and water are just what it calls for. 
Roquefort can be made only along the 
shores of the Great Lakes. I‘armers 
in St. Lawrence County, this State. 
turn out tons of ‘Stilton,’ ‘Cheshire,’ 





‘Parmesan’ and similar cheeses. In 
other parts of the state are made 
Camembert and Brie. In England 
each kind of cheese is made in a dif- 
ferent locality because of the difference 
in water and pasturage, and the same 
idea holds good here. 


“This industry is something like 
Wine growing,’ he continued. “The 


manufacturers, exporters and foreign 
importers are not at all particular 
about having the facts known. 
But tons of American imitations of 
foreign cheese go abroad monthly. 
The Roquefort caves cannot ripen 
cheese enough annually to supply 
the Paris markets, much less send 
it here. If any of this’ prod- 
uct comes to this country Ameri- 
“an cheese must be sent to France to 
make up for it. Requefort cheese is 
sold at the caves for about 70 cents a 
pound. It costs at least $1.50 a pound, 
including duties, to put that cheese on 
the market here. 

“It is not to the discredit of Ameri- 
ean manufacturers that they should 
sell their products as the foreign 
article, because it is as good as the 
best the foreigners can produce, and, 
besides, the deception is aiding in the 
development of an American industry.” 


TUBERCULOSIS IN DAIRY 
TLE. 


CAT- 





It is interesting to read the reports 
from the various experiment stations 
and state sanitary commissions regard- 
ing the experiments with and tests for 
tuberculous cattle. 

The editor of this department is 
making an effort to collect all available 


matter emanating from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and other sources, 


both in this country and Europe, that 
treats of this disease, and all experi- 
ments connected therewith. 

Tuberculosijs in cattle and other ani- 
mals is identical with the disease of 
man commonly known as consumption. 
It may readily be communicated from 
nan to the lower animals, and also 
from the lower animals to man. In 
the latter case the infect‘on cccurs 
principally through the meat and milk 
of diseased animals. Cattle are appar- 
ently more subject to the disease than 
are other farm animals. Statistics on 
this subject, although quite variable 
and in many respects unreliable, show 
that no country is free from the dis- 
ease, 

While the prevalence of this disease 
both in the human species and in the 
lower animals has long been well 
known it is only within comparative- 
ly recent years that there has been 
found in the so-called tuberculin test 
an accurate means of detecting tuber- 
culous animals in the early stages of 
the disease. 

This test ‘has been studied by a large 
number of stations, and its value for 
diagnosis of the disease has been firm- 
ly established. The importance of this 
can hardly be overestimated in view 
of the widespread occurrence of the 
dreadful disease and the extreme ne- 
cessity of reducing its ravages by de- 
stroying as far as possible all sources 
of infection. 

The different degrees to which dif- 


ferent grades or classes of animals are | 
affected has recently been brought out 


by investigations by the experiment 
station in Minnesota, where, of some 
13.366 animals subjected to the tuber- 
culin test, native animals were found 
to be diseased to the extent of 7.8 per 
cent, high-grade animals to the extent 
of 10.8 per cent, pure breds, 16.6 per 
cent: farm herds, 14.2 per cent (omit- 
ting 55 animals from two herds, 7.8 
per cent), and city dairy herds, 10.4 
per cent. 

The animals in these tests were als) 
graded with respect to the condition 
of the stables in which they were kept, 
with the result of showing that sta- 
ble conditions are very important. Un- 
der good stable conditions 10.1 per 
cent (omitting 55 animals in two herds, 
6.8 per cent) was affected; under fair 
conditions of stable, 7.28 per cent, and 
under poor conditions of stable, 19.1 
per cent, 

Similar resuits were obtained by a 
comparison with respect to the ventila- 
tion of stables, 9.5 per cent (omitting 
55 animals in two herds, 5 per cent) 
being affected in we'l-ventilated, 6.16 
per cent in fairly well ventilated, and 
16.6 per cent in poorly ventilated build- 
ings. In general these results are about 
what the laws of health would lead 
one to expect; but the existence of two 
badly infected herds where the condi- 
tions were most favorable to health 
shows that the disease may prevail 
even where a_ very’ considerable 
amount of care is taken in the way of 








ventilation and general sanitary condi- 
tion of buildings. 

Such a prevalence of the disease is 
doubtless due to an introduction of dis- 
eased animals—it may be in efforts to 
improve the breed of stock—and em- 
phasizes the fact that the breeder can 
scarcely be too careful in introducing 
animals into his herd. This is especial- 
ly important in case of well-bred ani- 
mals, which, as shown above, for vari- 


ous reasons seem to be more predis- 
posed to disease than ordinary farm 


animals. 

Statistics have been gathered which 
indicate that steers and bu'ls are less 
subject to the disease than cows, and 
calves less than older animals, In fact, 
it has come to be generally recognized 
that newly born animals are only rare- 
ly affected with tuberculosis. 

In this connection the results of an 
investigation of 27 calves from tuber- 
culous cows in Minnesota are very in- 
teresting. Of these 27 calves one died 
soon after birth and was found to be 
tuberculous, and two others, one fed 
by sucking the dam and the other on 
sterilized milk, became tuberculous. 
The rest were raised on milk from 
tested cows and upon sterilized milk, 
and at the end of the experiment were, 
as shown by tuberculin’ tests, in a 
sound condition. This gives a little 
over 11 per cent of tuberculous calves 
from tuberculous dams, and in only 
one case, or a little over 3.7 per cent, 
is there evidence of infection before 
birth. 

In European experiments, of 67 
calves fed on the milk of untested 
cows nearly 40 per cent became tuber- 
culous, while of 109 on milk from test- 
ed cows less than 19 per cent became 
infected. Ina later experiment with 7S 
calves reared on milk from healthy 
cows, 15 per cent became diseased. 

These experiments encourage — the 
hope that this disease may be gradu- 
ally eliminated, not only from small 
herds, but eventually from entire 
countries by adopting the well-known 
method in which herds are divided tn 
to groups of diseased and healthy ani- 
mals which are kept separate from one 
another, and calves from diseased ani- 
mals are reared on sterilized milk or 
on milk from healthy cows. 








‘‘ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 


“‘Baby’”’ Cream Sepa- 
rators were first_and 
: have ever been kept 
best and cheapest, They are 
ee et superior to all 
mitations and infringe- 
ments. Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
inuse. Sales ten to one of all 
others combined. All styles 
and sizes—$50.- to $225.- 
Save $5.- to $10.- per cow 
per year over any setting 

system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 
ear over any imi- 























New and improved 
machines for 1898. 
Send for new Cata- 
logue containing a 
fund of up-to-date 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvotpH & Canat Sts., 74 CortLanoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


One Cent 


may buy salt enough to spoil one dollar’s 
worth of butter. Real dairy economy 





means buying the best salt—the only safe 
salt—The Salt that’s all Salt— 


DIAMOND 


Crystal Salt 


Better butter profits are the reward. Write 
for book. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 














Norcross Butter Separator—Creamery butter in 

ROUGH (N HLIES cs 
¢ and Insects, 

50c.; 1-gallon can $1.25. Agents wanted. Ex- 

Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 

Central Michigan. Long time. Easy payments. 

Prices—$3 to 88 per acre. Term 1 per acre cash, 


AR ON POOR BUTTER.—Farmers use the 

afew minutes; prices within the reachof all. Agents 

wanted. Norcross Mfg. Co., 3612 State St., Chicago. 
YOUR STOCK 

From all Flies 

increase quality and quantity of milk 25 per cent. 

It is absolutely the best antiseptic known Quarts 

clusive territory given. Address 

STAR LUBRICATING OIL CO , Cleveland, Ohio. 

of Farming Lands for 

20,000 ACRES Sale, in Isabella county, 

Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 

es; near to postoffice; best —— in Michigan. 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cen 
Writeto JOHNS. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich. 
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According to returns published by 
the United States Investor, the gross 
railways for the first 


om 
oo 


earnings of 
week in May were $4,399,972, as com- 
pared with $3,948,605 for the first week 
in May, 1897, an increase of $446,367. 
Twenty-six reads show increases, and 
seven decreases. Since January 1 the 
roads referred to above earned $79,- 
618.785, an increase of $9,716,545 over 
the $69,902,242 reported for the corre- 
sponding period of 1897. For the long- 
er period all show increases. 


The men who thought the war was 
to be an affair of a few months begin 
to think it may last for a few years. 
As we said before it had begun, war 
always lasts longer than expected or 
deemed possible at its beginning. We 
look for a demand for at least 100,000 
more men as nearly certain. There is 
but one thing to do now: stand by the 
government and the honor of the 
country. They are worth all it will 
cost to maintain them. 


The impatience of many people, and 
especially of some editors, because the 
government has not organized an army 
of 100,000 men, driven the Spaniards 
out of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and annihilated their 
navy, is a very good criterion by which 
to judge of their military knowledge. 
The organization, equipment and drill- 
ing of such an army is a matter of 
months, not days. Yet these impatient 
critics, who would be entirely helpless 
if the matter depended upon them, are 
sure the government and its officials 
are dilatory, and that if given the op- 
portunity they could do much better. 
If within three months from the date 
hostilities were declared an army suf- 
ficiently strong for the purpose should 
be landed in Cuba, and another 
patched to the Philippines, it 
much, or even than could rea- 
sonably be expected, considering the 
conditions under which it must be 


dis- 
is as 


more, 


nie- 
complished. Every one—senators, rep- 
resentatives, governors, politicians, and 
matured which 
would from the 


map of Europe, and secure all her for- 


have plans 


surely 


editors 
Wipe Spain 
eign possessions to the United States, 
and yet hardly one of them could 
marcel a regiment five miles or arrange 
for its subsistence. The less some peo- 
ple know of a subject the more glibly 
they can criticise. Knowledge would 











restrain them, the lack of it makes 


me 


them fools and braggarts. It is well 
for the country such men do not have 
the direction of affairs. 





THE VALUE OF CREDIT. 


The extent to which credit is used 
in the modern business world, and the 
fact that it is extending year by year 
so that nearly all commercial transac- 
tions are based upon it, renders the 
question of commercial standing a 
vital one to any one engaged in busi- 
ness. Credit extends with civilization, 
and is encouraged by such modern in- 
ventions as the railway, the telegraph, 
and the telephone, which all tend to 
bring people closer together, and *n- 
able them to secure information re- 
garding the character and_ financial 
standing of those they do business 
with. Credit is based upon a belief in 
the integrity, reliability and financial 
responsibility of the party demanding 
it. If a man establishes a character 
for honesty and promptness in redeem- 
ing his promises, he can secure short 
time credit for small amounts from his 
business acquaintances, even though 
he has no property, but for longer time 
or for comparatively large amounts, 
he must have the third requisite 
property. The extent of this credit is 
regulated by the amount of property 
he actually possesses and the character 
he has established in meeting his obli- 
gations. The necessity of such knowl- 
edge to the business man has led to the 
establishment of commercial agencies, 
whose sole business is to furnish such 
knowledge to those entitled to it. 
Every man does a_ legiti- 
mate commercial] business in this 
country has had his record investi- 
gated and he is rated in the reports of 
these agencies accordingly. If a manu- 
facturer receives an order for goods 
from a new and unknown party, he 
turns at once to Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 


who 


report and ascertains his financial 
standing, and so reliable are these 


agencies that he does not hesitate to 
govern himself by their rating. 

But farmers are not usually rated 
in these reports. How are they to se- 
eure credit from those who do. not 
know them? There is but one way— 
furnish the of responsibility 
along with the order. If he has credit 
at home this will be easy to do. If he 
has credit at his home bank, he can 
simply refer to that bank. 
best way. Or he can get the endorse- 
ment of some reliable business man or 
concern that ‘ated by commercial 
agencies or has the necessary known 
financial standing. The manufacturer 
or dealer will be glad to extend credit 
if this evidence is furnished, and it is 
foolish and unreasonable to expect 
credit without it, 

In all attempts made by farmers to 
get rid of the expense entailed by pur- 


proof 


This is the 


is 


chasing through agents and small 
dealers, the most serious obstacle 
encountered was the lack of cred- 
it on the part of the farmer. He 
was not rated by the commercial 
agencies and the manufacturer and 
Wholesale dealer would not take 


the risk of his not being entitled to 
credit. They preferred giving credit to 
a party they knew, who in turn would 
know to what extent the farmer was 
entitled to credit. The farmer can ob- 
viate all this by establishing his credit 
in the manner suggested above, and 
then maintaining it by a strict obsery- 
ance of his contracts. 

And credit is so good a thing that it 
is worth securing. It is nearly as good 
money in the bank. Upon it 
based all the great commercial transac- 
tions of civilized nations. It is the 
bank check that meets obligations, not 
actual currency. That bank check is 
simply credit—belief that it will sure- 
ly be paid when presented at the bank 
upon which it is drawn. The average 


as is 





farmer has never availed himself of its 
advantages, to any extent, yet he could 
frequently use it to his material ad- 
vantage. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN MICHIGAN. 


The season inthis State, which prom- 
ised to be a very early one a month 
ago, is held back by continued low 
temperature and a lack of moisture in 
the soil. While the lack of rain has 
held back vegetation, it has enabled 
get through with their 
But heavy warm rains 
are needed to start vegetation for- 
ward, and to warm the ground for 
later spring crops. Whenever a warm 
day occurs its effects can be seen at 
once, but they have not been frequent 
enough the past three weeks to count 





farmers to 
spring work. 


much. Besides, we have had very cold 
nights, with several frosts, which, 


though not doing much damage, re- 


tarded vegetation. Barley, rye, and 
oats are about all in the ground, and 


preparations for corn and late potatoes 
are well forward. But the soil is not 
in condition for corn planting and will 
not be until it has been warmed by 
rains and hot suns. 

So far as winter wheat 
are conditions 
favorable. are generally 
good, and meadows promise well. The 
young clover shows up well, but is not 
growing as it should owing to the cold 
nights. Oats and rye will not be af- 
fected so much ag other crops by the 
cool weather. Prospects are favorable 
for a good crop of wheat—it should be 
a better one than that of last season. 
It is too early yet to speculate on the 
outcome of spring crops, as weather 
conditions may change so quickly as to 
knock out all calculations. All that 
can be said now is that so far the 
outlook is favorable, and that work is 
being pushed forward very rapidly. 
The stimulus of high prices is putting 
new life into farmers, and the most 
chronic grumbler can find little to 
complain of in the general prospects 
for crops’and prices. 


and grass 


concerned, are very 
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A QUESTION FOR EDUCATORS TO 
CONSIDER. 


In another column a_ correspondeni 
discusses the question “Does education 
tend to promote morality?’ His an- 
swer is in the negative, and he cites 
authorities to prove his conclusions. 





The whole article is worthy of the at- | 


tention of everyone interested in 
intellectual advancement of the people. 
With all the conclusions of the writer 
of the communication we do not agree; 
with the majority we do. For in- 
stance, we do not believe that educa- 
tion will make a dishonest person hon- 
est. It will be more apt to make him 
still more dangerous to the community 
in which he lives because of his in- 
creased knowledge. Neither do we be- 
lieve that education will make an hon- 
est man dishonest. On the contrary, 
its tendency is likely to strengthen his 
integrity, by giving him a clearer per- 
ception of his moral relations to the 
community, and greater self-respect. 
But we regard the moral tone of the 
family or community in which chil- 
dren are reared, as far more likely to 
control their actions in after life than 
the knowledge they may gain in the 
school room or the halls of a college or 
uriversity. So long as the accumula- 
tion of wealth is regarded as the chief 


end of mankind, and its possession 
condones the means, no matter how 


disreputable and dishonest they may 
have been, by which it was acquired, 
just so long will the desire for wealth 
lead men to become dishonest. The 
church, college, seminary, or other in- 
stitutions for the spread of morals and 
knowledge, if supported by gifts or bo- 
nuses from the possessors of ill-gotten 
wealth, are not in a position to attack 


the : 





—-— 
the means by which that wealth Was 
acquired. It is quite common for sue 
cessful dishonesty to share its ill-gotten 
gains with reputable public institution 
to close the mouth of criticism. and 
give the donors standing with deceit 
people. In such a case the studeni. 
in these institutions are taught by eX 
ample, always much stronger than pr 

cept, that they can be dishonest sy. 
yet maintain their standing in the com 
munity, if only successful enough (,, 
have secured sufficient wealth to giys 
generously. They soon find that muci 
is forgiven to the possessor of 4 
million, and much more where he });)« 
four or five. The graduate of an edi 
cational institution is, therefore, tem)i- 
ed to use his knowledge to place lini- 
self in the ranks of the wealthy, no 
matter if the means employed are 
neither honest nor reputable. The edn 
eated man is subject to greater tempt: 
tion than the uneducated, because jy 
knows more, and if his moral trainine. 
both at home and in the institution of 
learning, does not keep pace with jis 
advancement in knowledge, he is like 
ly to be more dishonest than if let 
uneducated. It is absolutely essenii.!, 
therefore, for the good of the 
vidual, as well as the community, that 
morality should be inculcated, both 3, 
precept and example, in the minds 4! 
the young, and lapses from it in i}. 
case of prominent and wealthy people, 
should be punished much more severe 
ly and surely than they generally are 
in these modern days, when tlie power 
of the almighty dollar is felt so strong 
ly in all the walks of life, and can even 
be used to secure immunity from de 
tected crime. 


indi 





GLADSTONE IS DEAD, 


The cable, on May 19th, brought us 
word that William Ewart Gladstone 
died on the morning of that day. Born 
in December, 1809, a prominent figure 
in public life in Great Britain since 
his early manhood, Mr. Gladstone 
linked the past with the present as no 
other man living does. The United 
States had only been an independent 
nation about 30 years when he was 
born, and Napoleon Bonaparte was the 
central figure in European politics. 
During his lifetime he witnessed the 
innovations brought about by the use 
of steam, the development of the tele 
graph, and electricity. He had 
much to do with shaping the course of 
the British government during the 
period of its greatest development, and 
for forty years was a central figure in 
British politics. He was a member of 
several cabinets, was at four differen! 
periods prime minister, and his parlia 
mentary career extended over half i 
century. 

While eminent as a statesman, and 
giving so much of his time to publi: 
affairs, Mr. Gladstone was well know! 
an author. His ideas one gover! 
ment were always liberal, and becam 
more so as he advanced in age. He 
held first place in the regard of the 


has 


as 


great mass of the middle and lowe! 
classes of Great Britain, for whose 


welfare he worked unceasingly. He 
opposed the policy in late years of in 
creasing the extent and number ot 
Great Britain’s colonies, and made the 
mistake of withdrawing the British 
troops from Egypt and allowing that! 
unhappy country to be overrun” by 
barbarians, who had to be driven back 
at the expense of many lives and enor- 
mous sums of money. 

In later years Mr. Gladstone 
showed a friendship for the United 
States, but during the war of the re 
bellion he was opposed to the North. 
and hoped to see the Union brokeu 
into fragments. He seemed to fear 
that the United States was likely to be- 
come so strong as to be a menace to 
the peace of other nations. He lived to 


his 
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reverse his opinion, and to appreciate 
the position this country has taken in 
refusing to be led into ambitious 
schemes for national aggrandizement 
at the expense of weaker neighbors. 
Mr. Gladstone leaves behind him no 
statesman in Great Britain who is able 
to fill the place he held so long among 
her people, or is his equal in ability, 
breadth of view and experience. He 
will always be regarded as one of 
Great Britain’s greatest statesmen, 





Charles W. Spaulding, a year and a 
half ago president of the Globe sav- 
ings bank at Chicago, and at one time 
treasurer of the’ University of Illinois, 
was sent to the penitentiary at Joliet 
on Saturday last on an indeterminate 
sentence of one to fourteen years for 
embezzlement. A few more such con- 
victions will have a good effect upon 
bank officials, and add to the stability 
of banks. In this connection we note 
that a person who wrecked a national 
bank in this city, but eseaped punish- 
ment through legal technicalities, was 
arrested this week, charged with se- 
curing diamonds from a jewelry firm 
on approval, and converting them to 
his own use. The bank wrecker is a 
dangerous man, and should always be 
treated like Charles W. Spaulding has 
been. It is the cheapest and safest 
way to dispose of them. 


A PROTEST. 
e —_ 

I notice in the discussion of North- 
ern Michigan at the Round-up of the 
Farmers’ Institutes that A. E. Palmer. 
of Kalkaska, suggested that we could 
not expect the hest results from farm- 
ing when the occupants of the farms 
were largely stragglers from the min- 
ing or lumbering camps. Also, Hon. 
Sybrant Wesselius repeats: “For the 
most part those who have taken up 
farms are stragglers from the lumber 
camps.” We have lived in Northern 
Michigan, Missaukee Co., for twenty 
years, most of the time on a farm, and 
in all that time I have never known a 
case of a typical “campman,” as we 
call them, taking up and improving 
a farm—becoming a farmer. The peo- 
ple of the lumber camps are a class 
by themselves. Of course some of the 
settlers on new farms work in the 
camps during the winter; never after 
their farms become self-spporting, and 
plenty of farmers from the southern 
part of the State bring their teams 
here and work in the woods through 
the winter, going home in the spring, 
with a wad of greenbacks that they 
could not possibly have earned at their 
own homes, to abuse the country here. 

The men who clear new farms and 
make homes in the northern woods 
are men of enterprise and energy, and 
of course some capital. The idlers 
and stragglers stay in the older coun- 
tries. In their families we find just 
as much refinement and intelligence as 
in any farming community. Much of 
first-class literature in magazines and 
papers comes through our  postoffice, 
for in our isolated lives reading must 
be our chief means of mental growth. 
We have also our well selected and 
much read township libraries. The 
people comprise several classes as in 
every community. We have the farm- 
crs who own from a quarter to a whole 
section, with fine farm buildings and 
all the improvements in stock and ma- 
chinery. Then the farmers who make 
a living on an 80-acre farm and are 
comfortably fixed. ‘this latter is the 
largest class. Then the new settlers 
and young couples who are starting 
farm life with 40 acres of woods, and 
who are not to be pitied, for though 
there are years of hard work, and pos- 
sibly privation, before them, they are 
better off than the unemployed farther 
south. 

I have always been very careful in 
answering any inquiries about the 
country, not to draw too bright a pic- 
ture. I do not want to be responsible 
for anyone’s disappointment, and 
would rather have them find it better 
than they expected. But if anyone 
hesitates to come because they do not 
wish to live where they must associate 
with these “stragglers from the lum- 
ber camps,” I can assure them they 
need feel no anxiety on that score. In 
all the years we have lived here our 
only association with the camps has 
been to sell them loads of produce 
from the farm, and hand out a meal 
to an occasional campman who has 





left all his wages at the saloons in 
town. 

I remember thinking that the inter- 
ests of Northern Michigan were in 
good hands when I knew A. E. Palmer 

yas to speak on the subject. Now I 
wish I had gone down to that Round- 
up and told them just how it was my- 
self. 


Pioneer, Mich. HULDAH PERKINS. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
DOES EDUCATION TEND TO PRO- 
MOTE MORALITY? 


It is generally believed, without a 
reason or an argument, that all educa- 
tion tended to make people more moral. 
I thought so myself for more than fifty 
years, but observation and _ statistics 
have forced me to change my mind, 
and take what I am sure will be con- 
sidered the unpopular side. 

Statistics are worth more than opin- 
ions, and I will proceed to give a few. 
The following record lately gathered 
from the courts of France, shows the 
following extraordinary facts. I copy 
verbatim: 

First.—That 25,000 persons of the class 
wholly illiterate furnish five criminals. 

Second.—That 25,000 of the class able to 
read and write furnish six criminals. 

Third.—That 25,000 of the class of su- 
perior instruction furnish more than 15 
criminals. ; 

Fourth.—That the degree of perversity 
in crime is in direct ratio with the amount 
of instruction received. 

Fifth.—That in the departments in 
which instruction is most disseminated, 
erime is greatly more prevalent—in other 
words, that morality is in inverse ratio 
with instruction. ¢ 

Sixth,—That relapse into crime is much 
greater in the instructed than in the non- 
instructed. : . 

There are two points in the above 
statement that deserve particular at- 
tention: First, there are three times as 
many criminals in the well instructed 
as there are among the ignorant. Sec- 
ond, that the relapse into crime is 
mostly confined to the educated. But 
some will say, perhaps, it is not s® in 
this country, where education is more 
generally diffused. That is an im- 
portant question for consideration. Mr. 
George T. Angell, of Boston, Mass., 
makes the, following statement: 

“The annual cost of crime in this coun- 
try is $200,000,000. It has more than 
doubled in the past ten years. Crime in 
Massachusetts is 33 per cent greater than 
in Ireland; and the great question now for 
all good citizens is, how are we going to 
stop this increase of crime? The educa- 
tion of the intellect will not do it.” 

There is one point of special interest 
in that statement; it is this: In edu- 
‘ated Massachusetts there is 383 per 
cent more crime than in ignorant Ire- 
land. It has been stated within the 
past two years a number of times, on 
apparently good authority, that in the 
past ten years crime has increased in 
this country 3 per cent more than the 
increase in population. 

The United States census for 1890 
states that the smaller crimes are coim- 
mitted by the uneducated, while the 
larger crimes are committed by the ed- 
ucated. To specify: The men who 
rob your hen roosts, steal your water- 
melons, pilfer your corn and potatoes 
from your field, lift the top rails from 
your fences, are, as a rule, illiterate 
and ignorant cusses, while the men 
who are bankstealers, forgers, counter- 
feiters, safe-blowers, train robbers, dis- 
honest clerks, and so on, are mostly 
genteel, educated gentlemen, and rgu- 
larly attend church to maintain an irre- 
proachable character. 

If the crimes of the two classes are 
measured by the amount of property 
involved, the educated would furnish 
more than 100 times the most crimi- 
nals. 

Detroit may properly be called a 
model city in its educational and crim- 
inal departments. For the past ten 
years it has done all that was possible 
to improve its educational system. 
Well, the question is, how has it af- 
fected the criminal department? I 
will quote from a paper read at the 
Farmers’ Association at Lansing some 
two years ago by one of the editors of 
the Michigan Farmer (Robert Gib- 
bons). He said: 

“Ten years ago the circuit court was 
presided over by one judge at a salary of 
$1,500 per annum. * * * To-day there 
are five regularly elected judges, at 
salaries of $6,000 each, and a part of the 
time the past year judges were drafted 
from other counties and paid the same 
salaries.” : : f 

So far from education in Detroit 
lessening crime, it has increased more 
than four-fold, and the crimes seem to 
be of such an aggravating character, 
and are so wearing on the judges, that 
their salaries had to be increased 
$4,500 each. 

Lawrence McLouth, professor of the 
German language in the New York 
University, writes of education, in the 
December number of the Metropolitan 
Magazine, as follows: d 

“The widely accepted theory of uni- 





versal education is ill grounded and 
dangerous, because it puts the spurs of 
ambition to the sides of those who have 
not got the mettle.” 


In other words, trying to make a fast 

horse out of a poor nag, or trying to 
make a great man out of a numbskull, 
or a whistle out of a pig’s tail. 
; If education was the leading factor 
in promoting morality in a community, 
then the great centers of education 
would be the most moral and best be- 
haved. Do the facts prove that it is 
so? Why, there is not a place in 
Michigan so undesirable to bring up a 
family as the rough and rowdy city of 
Ann Arbor. A number of years ago 
the students there considered it a spe- 
cial duty and privilege to clean cut 
every circus that stopped there. One 
year, Forepaugh’s show (I think it 
was) hired some twenty men, the 
toughest fighters of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, to accompany them, having 
special reference to teaching the stu- 
dents of Ann Arbor a salutary lesson. 
Arriving at Ann Arbor, moral texts 
were inculeated among the men in the 
shape of placing pins, clubs, and such 
things, handy for use. The fight be- 
gan early, but the battle was short, 
and ended by two or three students 
being killed and a score or more being 
seriously hurt. Under this moral les- 
son the students met with a sudden, 
radical and permanent change of heart, 
for they have not tried to break up a 
circus since. They turned their edu- 
cated morality into another channel, so 
I quote from the papers of very recent 
date to that effect: 


“At the Nansen lecture in Ann Arbor, 


some 400 bogus tickets were used. So at 
the lecture by Governor Bob Taylor, ot 
Tennessee, December 3d.” 

December 31, 1897, the following re- 
port cames from San Francisco, Cal.: 

Dismissed from Stanford—41 Idle and 
Dissolute Students Turned out of ihe 
University on Account of Debauchery.— 
San Francisco, Dec. 31.—Wholesale dis- 
missals have been made at Stanford uni- 
versity for inferiority in college work, 
‘mmorality and vulgarity. Forty-one stu- 
dents have been dropped. Many of them 
are the class known as bummers, They 
distinguished themselves by drinking, ca- 
rousing and parading the streets of this 
city when their football team defeated 
the State University team on Thanks- 
giving day. They made themselves so 
offensive that their names were taken, 
and now they are paying the penalty. 

Now, 1 would not be so mean as to 
insinuate that these two universities 
are not as respectable and do not do as 
much to promote morality as the aver- 
age universities of the United States. 
I leave others to estimate how much 
they promote morality. 

Allow me now to pay mg respects to 
the honorable legislators of the 
State of Michigan. You know we se- 
lect the best educated, the most hon- 
orable and moral men in the com- 
munity for that responsible position. 
“very legislature for the past ten 
years has been a “reform” legislature. 
It was going to do the State business 
promptly, economically, adjourn early, 
and thereby reduce taxes. But every 
legislature has run in the same rut. 
hey hung around Lansing until the 
curses of the people drove them home. 
The last legislature increased taxes a 
fraction over 11 per cent. We know 
they broke their promises of reform, 
and it is well to ask, “How did they 
do it?’ They spent the first six weeks 
either doing nothing or in boy’s play 
that would disgust any business man; 
so I have been told by persons who 
were there. They introduced some 
1,800 bills, many of them embodying 
rot and nonsense, and did not, and 
were not intended to, see the light 
again. 

The people and the papers had de- 
nounced the junketing tours that all 
former legislatures had indulged in. 
The House of Representatives voted 
against it, but the Senate voted to a 
man to “junket,” and one of them 
was a clergyman. How many senators 
went junketing I don’t know, but the 
papers reported that those who did go 
to the Upper Peninsula came home by 
the way of Chicago and charged mile- 
age by the round about way, and that 
the moral, educated, honest (?) Senate 
allowed the bill. Let me ask a ques- 
tion right here: Which is the most 
criminal; to rob the State, or a corpora- 
tion, or an individual? An early reply 
is requested. 

I have made a very cursory report to 
what might be said from the domain 
of secular education and politics. I 
will make just one picture from a 
theological seminary, as published in 
the Detroit Journal of Jan 13, 1898: 

Lay Down Bible for Cards—Poker Said 
to Have too Great an Attraction for the 
Divinity Students at Allegheny.—Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 13.—Poker playing among 
the students of the Western Presbyterian 
theological seminary, in dge avenue, 
Allegheny, has caused trouble in that in- 
stitution, It has been reported to the 
faculty that many of the students have 
been burning midnight gas studying the 





value of pecker hands. The matter was 
reported to the faculty by a student who 
had been initiated and who lost money. 
The charges not only concern some of 
the students now attending the seminary, 
but several recently installed pastors of 
churches are involved. The faculty says 
that theology and poker will not mix, 
and that the card playing must be 
stopped. 

I might multiply these examples al- 
most indefinitely, but will not at this 
time. But I will indulge in some spec- 
ulations as to causes. 

First—Every person is born with 
three distinct sets of faculties—the 
animal, the moral and the intellectual. 
Each of these demand its own gratifi- 
cation. 

Second—The animal faculties are 
usually born large and are stimulated 
to activity by contact with the world, 
while the intellect is enlarged by edu- 
cation, and the moral faculties are al- 
lowed to lie comparatively dormant. 

Third—The natural consequence is 
the intellect and passions are constant- 
ly demanding gratification, right or 
wrong, while the moral faculties lie 
dormant, not being strong enough to 
keep them within the limits of honesty 
and morality. 

Fourth—Honest and moral people 
are born so, like poets, musicians, ora- 
tors, and great mathematicians. 

Whether or not it is better for the 
civilized nations of the worid that the 
masses should be comparatively igno- 
rant, and consequently more moral; er 
be well educated, and as a result pro- 
duce more criminals, 1 leave for the 
readers of this article to judge for 
themselves. 

My 7 years’ experience in the world 
constrains me to make the following 
statement: A person may have un- 
limited education; he may be (to all 
appearances) the most religious person 
you ever knew; he may, in joming a 
secret society, swear on his knees be- 
fore God and man not to wrong the 
society or a brother; but if he is not 
born with the elements of honesty in 
him, he is not to be trusted. 

Macomb Co., Mich, Ss. H. EWELL. 





EXCURSION TO THE — AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 


Arrangements have been made for rail- 
road excursions to the Agricultural Coi- 
lege in August at the rate of about a 
cent a mile each way. ‘I'he foliowing 1s 
a schedwe of ‘the dates and the routes: 

1. ‘ruesday, August 16, Micnigan Cen- 
tral R. K.: From Wayne, Ann Arbor, 
Jackson and intermediate points, to Lan- 
sing and return. 

2. Wednesday, August 17, Grand Trunk 

. R.: From points east of Lansing on 
Cc. & G. 'l. R. R. to Port Huron; trom 
Pontiac and points intermediate to Du- 
rand on D., G H. & M., and from all 
any on C., S. & M., to Lansing and re- 
urn. 

3. Thursday, August 18, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R.: Krom Bay City and inter- 
mediate points (also on Ann Arbor R. R. 
from points between Mt. Pleasant and 
Owosso Jc.), to Lansing and return. 

4. Fridav. August 19, Lake Shore R. R. 
(Lansing division): Hillsdale and inter- 
mediate points, to Lansing and return. 

We hope that farmers all along the lines 
of these roads will plan to take advan- 
tage of these excursions. We suggest that 
farmers’ organizations, in making dates 
for gatherings in August, try to have 
them come some other week than this 
one, so that all farmers living along these 
roads may be free to come to the College. 

Last year 3,000 people took advantage 
of the excursions, which proved to be very 
popular and entertaining. Inasmuch as 
these excursions are from sections of the 
State not reached by the excursions last 
year, we anticipate even larger crowds. 

Full announcements as to exact rates 
and time tabtes will be made in due sea- 
son. Do not forget the dates. 





The Trans-Mississippi Exposition at 
Omaha will be formally opened June 
1. Gov. Holeomb has proclaimed the 
day a legal holiday in Nebraska. 





The horticultural department of the 
Agricultural College has sent out to 
secretaries of institute societies and 
county horticultural societies in the 
northern parts of the State, about 2,- 
000 young fruit trees. These are most- 
ly Russian varieties new in this part 
of the country, and are sent out to be 
tested. 





A New Hay Rake. 





We herewith present a cut of a new side delivery 
hay rake, the ‘‘Keystone Chief,”’ which is manu- 
factured by the Keystone Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Sterling, Ill. This new machine possesses 
more than ordinary advartages. No dumping is 
required; makes clean hay, takiug up no trash 
stubblé or manure; the hay is not rolled over and 
over or “‘foped”’ as with the ordinary rake, but is 
left in a light airy windrow ia nice shape for 
curing of loading as the wish may be; it rakes a 
8 nine feet wide and leaves the hay in a con- 
tinuous straight windrow. Write them for circu 
lary and prices before buying. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E, ROCK- 
Woon. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics, 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs, Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








INGRATES. 


It is the fretting pebble in the shoe 
That makes the journey seem so won- 
drous jong; 
We cannot see the lark in heaven's blue, 
We cannot hear the robin’s happy song; 
All this we cannot do 
Because of that small pebble in the shoe. 


It is the petty failing of our friend 
That makes us blind when we his life 
are shown; 
We will not see the rose the children tend, 
For on its stem a tiny thorn has grown. 
“You should your life amend?” 
With scorn we cry to both the rose and 
friend. 


It is the voice for which we’ wait in vain 
That spoils ‘the chorus of the world’s ap- 
plause; : ; 
The praise it gives is like a sea in pain, 
That beats upon insensate shores, be- 
cause 
Our hearts will only deign 
To call that praise for which we wait in 
vain. 


It is the one dear face we cannot see 
That comes between our clouded eyes 
and heaven; 
Others, perhaps, are fairer—only we 
Want but the sight that to us is not 
given. 
Lord, let us not lose Thee, 
Because of that one dear face we cannot 
' 


see! 
—Flora L. Stanfield, in Chicago Journal. 





CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





HOME 


THE FRESH AIR SCHEME AND ITS PRO- 
TEGES. 


For a number of years there has 
been considerable interest manifested 
by those benevolently inclined toward 
the poor of our large cities, particular- 
ly the children, during the hot sum- 
mer weather when disease and discom- 
fort walk hand in hand up and down 
the thickly populated districts where 
the poorer classes congregate. The 
Fresh Air fund has been liberally pat- 
ronized, and hundreds of the city’s 
poor are sent into the country every 
summer to enjoy a few weeks’ outing, 
farmers’ families co-operating with the 
officers of the society, and furnishing 
board and lodging free to those who 
are sent out. 

This is a worthy and laudable un- 
dertaking and has been the means of 
providing a permanent home in the 
country for these little ones of the 
slums in more than one instance. And 
not only children but others have 
shared the hospitality of the farmer's 
home, sent at the instance of the same 
society. While in a majority of cases 
perfect satisfaction has been expressed 
all around, still occasionally the enter- 
tainers ‘have felt that they were im- 
posed upon. A letter from Mr. Kitch- 
en, which appears in another column, 
gives his experience along this line. 

There is much of truth in what Mr. 
K. has to say about farmers’ wives en- 
tertaining the beneficiaries of the 
Fresh Air fund. His is not the first let- 
ter bearing upon the subject which has 
come to the Household editors d sk, 
nor is it the only one which has taken 
the view of the subject which he does. 
It has more than once been facetiously 
suggested that city outings might to 
good advantage be afforded the tired 
and overworked farmers’ wives, who 
need an outing fully as much as the 
average fresh air guest. Ang who can 
question the pleasure to be derived 
from such a trip to those whose only 
knowledge of the marvelous sights of 
the metropolis with its big buildings, 
parks, museums and thousand and one 


attractions with which every large 
city abounds consists aione in what 
they have found out by reading! The 


truth is, very many farmers and their 
families are in as great ignorance con- 
cerning city sights, as far as visual 
knowledge goes, as the veriest slum 
resident is of the grass, the trees, the 
flowers and the cow that gives the but- 
termilk. 
so ~ 

Now I do not wish to be understood 
as opposing anything in the line of 
charitable work, and no doubt exists 
in my mind that the scheme whereby 
poor children may enjoy a country out- 
ing is a worthy one; yet when it comes 
to clerks, typewriters, seamstresses 
and others who, as in the cases cited 
by our correspondent, earn for them- 
selves a comfortable living, it seems as 
if it is asking rather too much of one 
already over-burdened with cares with- 
out the extra ones necessitated by such 





an addition to her family. I fully agree 
with our correspondent that a much 
better plan of carrying on the work is 
the one described in the last paragraph 
of his article. where a cottage is rent- 
ed and a matron employed to take 
charge of the guests. This scheme is 
carried out on a large scale by the pro- 
prietors of the Chiisiian Hera'd, and 
every season hundreds of city waifs 
are thus entertained. 

When it comes to adding unneces- 
sary and ofttimes unappreciated bur- 
dens to those already borne by our 
farmers’ wives, it is carrying the thing 
too far. Those who are situated so 
that they can in justice to themselves 
extend the hospitality of their homes 
to the deserving proteges of the Fresh 
Air societies should esteem it a privi- 
lege to do s9; but not maby can as- 
sume such a_ responsibility without 
considerable extra exertion, just at a 
time when every energy is strained to 
its utmost to keep up with the regular 
work of the farm house. 

As to the children and the babies, 
no question arises as to the benefit de- 
rived by a country outing (nor does 
the question arise as to the benefit in 
any case to the guest), yet in justice to 
the entertainer let other classes be ex- 
cluded, at least such as are perfectly 
able to take care of themselves. 

HOW IMPROVE THE SOCIAL CON- 

DITIONS OF OUR NEIGHBOR- 

HOODS? 





This is a subject proposed for discus- 
sion in the Grange, and as I think it 
2a worthy one will set the ball rolling by 
giving a few of my ideas upon the sub- 
ject. 

We all know that the Grange, liter- 
ary societies, and reading circles are a 
help; but there is a work to be done 
outside of these. There are families 
who have very little reading matter, 
and that not the best. Can we not 
loan them good books and papers? We 
cannot tell how much good they may 
do. I like my books to be used. I think 
more of them if 1 feel they have done 
some one besides myself good. 

I think many parents make a great 
mistake with their young people. They 
seem to think the younger ones need 
the more watchful eye, and neglect 
those just growing into manhood and 
womanhood. They are the ones need- 
ing the greater care. The older ones 
seem to think they are not wanted 
among them. If this is true it is their 
own fault. They are not wanted as 
spies and general managers, but I have 
failed yet to see a company of young 
people who did not enjoy having the 
older ones come among them to enter- 
tain and assist in their games. One 
who goes in with real interest is al- 
ways welcome. They play games that 
are not for their well-being just be- 
cause they don’t know what else to do, 
and have learned them. Kissing games 
are neither wholesome nor innocent. 
Much valuable time is wasted, and 
often disease is communicated. Go 
among the young people with games to 
instruct. They like them. (I'll tell 
you some of our games sometime if 
you like, and wish others would give 
theirs.) My parents always joined in 
our games when we had company, and 
I think all enjoyed them the better 
for it. It was a sad party for me 
when I first had to entertain my own 
company. 

Girls are allowed to go with young 
men too young and too ignorant. They 
must know of dangers to avoid them. 
We know there are young people all 
about us who will never receive the in- 
struction they ought from their par- 
ents. If those who are interested in 
such work can not induce the parents 
to give the proper instructions, or find 
them too ignorant, I think their next 
duty is to do the work themselves. 
Mary Wood-Allen’s books, “Almost a 
Man,” and “Almost a Woman” are 
great helps in this line. The boys and 
girls of to-day are to ve the parents 
of to-morrow. The more virtuous we 
can get them to be the stronger’ the 
morals of the coming generation. 

Much ill-health, too, would be pre- 
vented if our girls were properly 
taught, and our race would be stronger. 
Had I known the things I have learned 
since I left the school-room, no girl 
would have left my care without re- 
ceiving instruction as to the proper 
‘are of her body. The law requires 
the effects ef stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human body to be taught in 
our schools. Speed the day when in- 
struction shall be given in regard to 
the parts of the body that are seem- 
ingly considered too impure to receive 
attention, or are So considered by the 
child. 


I know from experience bow  ill- 





health can be caused by ignorance. 
After spending about five years in the 
school-room I was called upon to care 
for an invalid one whole year. During 
that time I was almost constantly in 
the sick room, or in close proximity, I 
thought no one could care for her but 
myself, and she seemed to think the 
same, While I do not regret the faith- 
fulness to the dearest one I have ever 
known, I do regret that I was too 
ignorant to take the fresh air and prop- 
er rest. I could have better cared for 
her, and retained my health as well. 
My nerves were under constant strain, 
for it seemed I could never give her up. 
I think my strength buoyed her, and 
with the great amount of rubbing 
which I gave her I absorbed impuri- 
ties. With watching night after night 
I was chilly, and did not properly ven- 
tilate the room. I did not take more 
than two whole nights’ uninterrupted 
rest during all her sickness. It has 
taken me all these seven years to re- 
gain my health, and I sometimes think 
I am not yet quite the person I was 
before her sickness. 

I have told this that others may take 
warning. When we see people doing 
likewise to tell them of their dan- 
ger. In fact, when we see anyone doing 
anything that will result in an injury 
to that one or to anyone else, let us 
give kindly warning, for the neighbor- 
heod is composed of individuals, and 
all that we can do to help them will 
improve the conditions of our Leigh- 
borhoods. 

Now, in every neighborhood , there 
are certain ones who ‘re morally 
strong, aud are interested in all good 
works. Get these people together, read 
and talk of plans to benefit mankind, 
study earnestly, and work with a will, 
and good mast result from your cf- 
forts. 


Battle Creek. BURDOCK. 





A PROTEST. 

Dear Mrs. Rockwood: As the time is 
approaching for the annual fresh-air 
movement, it may not be amiss to give 
some personal experience? I think 
Mrs. Mayo makes the statement that 
she has had no adverse report from 
those who have participated in the 
work. Then I would like to score one, 
on the debit side of the account. 

My wife became interested in talk- 
ing with a relative, a popular young 
minister of Chicago, who had been en- 
gaged in the work for several years. 
She agreed to take two. and enlisted 
several of her friends to take others. 
There were seven sent over—two girls 
of 12 years, two boys of about the 
same age, a young lady of 20 with a 
little sister of 7, and also a woman 
and baby. Our only fears had been 
that we might get some depraved 
specimens of humanity that might 
contaminate our children. The minis- 
ter evidently took the opposite ex- 
treme. , 

There are two qualifications implied 
in the term “fresh-air guests,” that 
naturally suggest themselves to all, 
viz., a state of health that renders 
fresh air desirable, and a_ state of 
finances that precludes such luxury 
without assistance. We were disap- 
pointed in both. With the exception 
of the little 77-year-old girl, and the 
baby, our party was in splendid 
health, much better, in fact, than 
those who waited on them. In re- 
spect of finance, the woman with the 
baby expected soon to pay her way 
to Canada to visit her parents; the 
young lady had seriously thought of 
attending the Christian Endeavor con- 
vention at Toronto. but had given it 
up, not on account of the fare, but be- 
cause she would have had to buy 
more clothing. One of the other girls 
had a sister attending Kalamazoo Col- 
lege. 

Now. we don't blame the minister, 
except in the choice of subjects. He 
had donations of money given him to 
be used for that purpose. We were 
told of a donation of $100 from one 
person the same day they left Chi- 
cago. 

What we protest against is, that 
farmers’ wives should be induced to 
think it their duty to entertain these 
people. I say entertain, because my 
wife soon found out that she had com- 
pany from the city, and that they had 
not brought their best clothes with 
them, and before they left she had 
learned considerable in the way of 


making fancy salads, puddings and 
omelettes. 


Now, this same minister had = an- 
other method which I consider ideal. 
and which lays no one under obliga- 
tion. He rented a house at Benton 
Harbor, sent over a paid matron to 
take charge of it and receive and care 





for those who came, and see that they 
returned safely, It seems to me that 
is preferable by far to the plan of ask- 
ing the large-hearted but not always 
able-bodied farmer's wife to assume it. 
Belknap, Mich. M. W. KITCHEN. 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Although I have never dare] to write 
to the Household before. yet I have 
been for several years a reader of The 
Michigan Iarmer, and the Houseiold 
department is always the first thing | 
read. There are so many — helpful 
thoughts and modes of doing work 
contained in its columns that I very 
much enjoy it. i 

To Mrs. Rural I would savy that | 
have made flour gravy from my ¢hild- 
hood and never have any trouble with 
lumps. I heat the fat, stir in the flour. 
let it brown and then pour in cold or 
luke-warm water, stirring constantly 
until it is cooked, Made half water xi 
half sweet milk improves it. 

When there wes so much being sai‘ 
about church-going. I wanted to say 
something, too, but could not find the 
courage to do so, and if there are no 
objections I will mention one thought, 
which seems important to me. Some 
one said that when a young man want- 
ed a wife he would go to the church 
to look for one, saying, “I am not a 


Christian, but I want a wife who is 
one.” Now what right has such a man 


to think he deserves a Christian wife? 
Why does he not use good reason and 
say, “If I, a sinner, desire a Christian 
companion, is it not likely she desires 
for her helpmate through life one with 
whom she can walk hand in hand 
Heavenward?” Why do our girls mar 
ry those men whom they know will not 
attend church and make no pretentions 
to Christianity and then complain be- 
cause their husbands do not care to 
attend religious services? 
_ Tam unmarried and may always re- 
main so on account of my radical 
Views on the subject of matrimony (if 
such views are considered radical). 
My letter has assumed. such propor- 
tions I dare not write any more for 
fear of that awful waste basket. If it 
does escape it I may venture to write 
again some time. 

sii S.; He: 33: 

(There, you see you did escape it, 
C. R. B., so please come again.—Ed.) 





“GLORYING IN THE GOAD.” 





Some forty years ago Gail Hamil- 
ton gave in the Atlantic Monthly an 
article with the above sarcastic title. 
It was then something new in the lit- 
erary world, for farming was only 
lauded, ever praised, but. carefully 
shunned. It is a good deal the case 
yet, as I see by the criticisms on my 
article in The Farmer. Why, ladies. 
you are all out of style! You belong 
to a past age. Don’t you know it is 
all the fashion now to commiserate 
the poor farmer’s wife's sad lot, with 
her drudgery, and her heart and mind 
hunger from which her only escape is 
to the insane asylum or ap early 
grave? 

Mrs. Mayo, whom all Grangers de- 
light to honor for her uplifting 
thoughts and noble aspirations, in her 
address at Bay View last summer 
made a plea in behalf of the hard- 
working farmer's wife. She believes 
in work as enaobling, and that they 
should use the best they have in every- 
day life, and though at the time ap- 
plauding the sentiment. after the lec- 
ture some women said they pitied her 
sad lot; her hands and face showed 
she worked too hard, and they said 
they would never use napkins or their 
silver table wear for every day. I get 
this information from my wife, as al- 
so the following true case: A city lady 
here called on my wife, and she said 
she doted on intellectual culture, but 
she was poor, and in attending clubs 
and lectures could not, with her health. 
get an early breakfast, and her hus- 
band, said she, was so good as to get 
his own so as to get to his work in 
time. This lady is the picture of health 
and freshness at middle life. Now, it 
is for the ladies to decide which one 
in these two cases chose the better 
part. 

Country women, as a rule, keep on 
in the good old ways of being slaves 
to men; the most of the divorces are 
hatched up in town. This may be con- 
strued favorably or unfavorably to 
town life, as you choose. As to mor- 
als, there are bad boys in the country; 
it is doubtful if city schools can hold 
a candle to the downright deviltry to 
be learned at most country schools. 

Your correspondents, while praising 
the institutes, Grange, reading circles, 
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ete., do not deny the dullness of coun- 
try life, especially in the long winters. 
It can't be helped, of course; but to 
say the first-class entertainments, lec- 
tures, ete., to be had only in the cities, 
are worth driving a long distance to 
hear, is only begging the question. The 
truth is. the country people who must 
take these long drives can be counted 
on your fingers in any opera hall. A 
drive of a mile or two at night is a 
task, while more so is one of five or 
six and back, getting home perhaps at 
2 o'clock a. m. 

As to girls not wishing to marry 
farmers, the awakening of the female 
mind by modern methods of education 
‘auses our girls to have new and more 
ambitious aims in life; there is abroad 
a spirit of unrest, and they are apt 
to think they deservé a better fate 
than to minister to the material wants 
of a farmer and his hired hands, pigs 
and calves. But then, to get a college 
education and enter the ranks to com- 
pete with men in the professions, does 
it not unfit them for a home life? For 
instance, a woman physician starts in 
business here, and leaves a husband 
and young children somewhere else. It 
may be a prejudice we have, yet cer- 
tainly would it not be more in accord- 
ance with nature, instead of usurping 
a man's place, for a girl, when mar- 
ried, to say to her husband, “You must 
hustle, now, for a living for both, and 
not I for you.” Don't be afraid, ladies, 
to trust to nature and the eternal fit- 
hess of things; vou'll come out all 
right in the end, and the world will 
be the better for it. 

H. VOORHEES. 
RURAL SCHOOLS, 

There is no subject that ought to lie 
nearer the hearts of the farmer's fam- 
ily than the rural school. The par- 
ents ought to be very much interested 
in the education of their children. The 
girls and boys usually desire an edu- 
cation, often become morbid and dis- 
contented because they cannot secure 
as good an education as their city 
cousins. 

Our city friends, to help them out of 
their perplexity, have conceived the 
idea of a unit school system for rural 
districts, which no farmer wants if he 
will thoroughly post himself upon the 
said system in all its bearings. ‘The 
friends of the system make it appear 
very plausible to the unthinking farm- 
er, who often takes smooth words for 
facts. There should be a change, it is 
true. The same class that would 
spring upon the farmer the unit sys- 
tem sets the bounds of the rural dis- 
trict school at the eighth grade, which 
is a great evil in the education of our 
children. Just when we need the help 
of our grown-up gitls and boys, we 
must send them away to school, or 
they must stop at the close of the 
eighth grade. The unit system would 
not help them out of this at all, as 
one could send their children as easily 
to town as to a central school in their 
own township, and with less expense 
in the long run, 

The higher grades could be taught 
in the district school. Forty years ago 
botany, astronomy, physics, algebra, 
rhetoric, and like branches were 
taught in these. The children were 
secure from many temptations that 
meet them when out from under the 
care and oversight of the parents. In 
those years that they need parental in- 
fluence most they are away attending 
school. Some who read this article 
may think the writer doesn’t know 
what she is talking about. That is a 
mistake, for it has been her study for 
the last six years. Her heart is in it. 
To prove that one receiving her edu- 
cation largely in a rural school may 
rise to high position, we would cite 
the reader to a lady in the city of 
Washington, who at present receives a 
salary of $1,200 a year, in government 
employ. Now, sisters of the farmer's 
household, let us think upon these 
things. Let us ever stand true to the 
best interest of our children. 

MRS. H. A. BARNARD. 








HELPS FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. 


Have regular hours for your baby’s 
haps, and try to induce him to go to 
sleep when the time arrives. His 
cradle should be placed in some quiet 
corner, where he will not be disturbed 
by the noise the older children make, 
the running of the sewing machine, or 
other things incident to domestic life. 
Regularity in his habits is really ne- 
cessary if you wish him to grow up 
strong and healthy, and if one begins 
With them properly it is not a difficult 
matter to inculeate such habits. Dress 
him warmly, and have every garment 
loose enough for comfort. Handsome- 








ly embroidered gowns are not neces- 
sary, but an abundant supply of those 
wade of soft material and laundered 


without starch, should be provided. 
Thirty inches from the neck to the 
hem is long enough for the little 
dresses and skirts. Extra length 
Means extra weight, which shculd be 


avoided in clothing the little ones. Do 
not wrap his feet so closely that he 
cannot kick, for exercise is as natural 
and as necessary for the babies as it 
is for those of larger growth. 

All his underclothes should be of the 
finest, softest flannel, which may be 
kept soft and white by washing them 
properly. Prepare a suds of warm 
water and good white soap, adding a 
tablespoonful of borax to every bucket- 
ful. Rub each piece lightly between 
the hands until clean, then rinse in 
water of the same temperature. Hang 
the garments on the line where a gen- 
tle breeze will blow through them. 
Soap should never be rubbed directly 
upon flannels, but dissolved in the wa- 
ter, and there should be no sudden 
changes from hot to cold water. Up- 
on these things and the use of borax 
in both washing and rinsing waters, 
depends the color and texture of your 
flannels, for if these rules are observ- 
ed they will retain their soft, fleecy 
look as long as they last. Borax is 
invaluable as a germ destroyer also. 


and if baby’s bottles, cups, and other 
utensils used in feeding him were 
washed every day in a strong borax 


solution it would sweeten and purify 


them, thus materially lessening the 
danger of diseases of stomach and 
bowels, which are so common among 


the little folks. 

Use the softest of woolen stockings 
for the baby, and if he is old enough 
to wear short clothes, a pair of soft 
leather moccasins may be added. Stiff 
skoes are injurious, and often make 
the feet and ankles ache. Keep him 
where he will be protected from 
draughts, but he sboull never be 
wrapped up so closely as to make him 
uncomfortable. The care of a baby 
costs much thought and time, which 
every mother worthy of the name gives 
cheerfully and willingiy. 





1 a Poa a 
KENDRICK KEDZIE’'S METHOD 
WITH BOYS AND EDGED 
TOOLS. 





One beautiful sunny forenoon Kez- 
iah was suddenly startled by her hus- 
band’s voice, calling to her excitedly. 
as he returned hastily from the field 
on a casual errand. 

“Do you know what those children 
are about?’ Preoccupied with work 
and care, she had passed: back and 
forth, stepping over the board in the 
doorway tnat penned the feet of Ked- 
zie, junior, No. 4, not yet two years 
old, from straying beyond cenveni- 
ence for material watcheare, oblivi- 
ous of the three senior specimens of 
the Kedzie family, who perambulated 
the yard, ad libitum. 

“Why no; she replied, anxiously; 
“what are they about?’ 

“You'd better just step to the corn- 
house and see.” he replied. “You 
should know what they are about.” 

Kizzie did as he desired, when lo, a 
laugh-provoking as well as vexatious: 
sight met her eves. Three little fel- 
lows. from 4 to 7 vears of age, with 
beaming eyes and rosy faces, were 
busy as busy could be. The eldest had 
climbed to where, in careful order, 
were hung the augers, in readiness for 
use. With great skill for boys so 
young, each boy, auger in hand, could 
bore any number of holes in the pine 
floor, and it was being duly perforated. 

Kendrick had come upon the scene, 
and, without disturving the little fel- 
lows, hastily unburdened his mind to 
their mother. Returning, she asked: 
“What can I do?” 

“You should know 
about,” was the reply. 
when they get into mischief. You 
sbould break them of it. I have to 
be in ‘the field, while you are here to 
attend to the children.” 

But Kizzie did not like to whip her 
children, neither did Kendrick himself 
like to use the rod. So be returned to 
the field without further words, The 
mother put away the augers, and ad- 
ministered a mild reprimand to the 
boys. There was a yery wise look in 
the kindly brown eyes of the eldest as 
they ran off to find other employment 
for busy feet and fingers. How. well 
the mother treasured all the prema- 
turely wise words and looks after he 
was laid away in his last sleep. 

In after years Kendrick would re- 
lite how he debated long whether to 
sharpen and replace the tools, and 
compel obedience; or permit them to 
use his tools to their hearts’ content. 


what they are 
“Whip them 





He chose the latter course. The form- 
er he decided would be too great a 
task. Whenever, later, an edged tool 
Was needed, he put the desired one in 
order for that special occasion, and he 
replaced it when done, to repeat the 
process next time. He tried not to be 
vexed by their busy work and amuse- 
meut with his tools, with the result 
that he raised five mechanics. The 
youngest of the five loves to remark: 
“My father spoiled mechanics trying 
to make farmers of us.” 

Give the childreu tools... Keep the 
busy heads and hands employed. One- 
hundred years ago an old mother said: 
“I would keep my children busy, if I 
had to scatter straws for them to pick 
up.” 

ARUAL E. §. 

MISTAKES OF OTHER PEOPLE. 
miscakes! We act with 
of intentions and all the 
bestowed upon us only 
to see, too late, that we should have 
done exactly the other thing. Many 
mistakes are the result of not taking 
a long look ahead, for when we are 
young, well and happy, we cannot re- 
alize that age is surely coming. Mar- 
ried people who determine never to 
have the trouble and care of children 
always see their mistake in their lone- 
ly childless old age. 

And how we do mistake when we 
throw away today’s happiness in wor- 


Pitiful are 
the very best 
sense nature 


rying about the future! 

The burdens that make us groan and 
sweat, 

The troubles that make us fume and 
ret, 

Are the things that haven't happened 
vet 


This advice is too good 
I will keep a 


Don't do it! 
to give away entirely. 
piece for myself. 

I wonder if the girl who changes a 
lover to whom she is an angel into an 
indifferent husband to whom she is 
“My old woman” doesn’t mistake 
greatly? Here is some rhyming advice 
for her: 

Then answer him, No, fair 
Be pitiless and serene, 
There are heart-sick wives in plenty, 
But an angel is seldom seen. 
Keep to your clouds, bright Goddess; 
Stay on your throne, fair queen. 

A very mistaken man is he who 
works a rented farm in Southern Mich- 
igan when he might get a farm of his 
own in the cheap lands of the North. 
The land is cheap not because it is 
poor, 


maiden, 


but because it is new. 





much as Southern Michigan was once. 
Of course there is much poor land 
here that I would not be = guilty of 
recommending to any one, but one is 
safe in buying the hardwoods land. 
And do not pay too high a price for 
it. There is too much money being 
made from settlers by the dealers in 
land. There are two crops that can 
be made from even the poorest Jack 
pine plains land. and they are fruit and 


potatoes. I have seen trees on desert- 
ed farms that were fairly loaded with 
fruit. 


My “Backwoods Sister,” I would like 
to reach across Kalkaska county and 
shake hands with you. What a differ- 
ence it makes in one’s enjoyment of 
life here if you are a genuine lover of 
Nature! One of my neighbors (who al- 
Ways wanted to go away) said she felt 
as if she was living in a box. Their 
clearing Was square, with woods on 
the four sides. Once when she was 
sick I carried her a new magazine, 
some flowers and some dry goods sam- 
ples. The magazine and flowers weve 
not noticed, but the Samples were 
eagerly seized and minutely examined. 
That kind of a woman would make a 
mistake to come to Northern Michigan 
to live. 

And I see that I have made a mis- 
take in trying to point out the follies 
of other people. I pity almost every- 
body too much to have any enjoyment 
in considering their mistakes. Only ; 
knowledge of the future that we pe 
never attain to, can keep even the best 
and wisest of us from mistakes, 

Pioneer, Mich. HULDAH PERKINS. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 
Oatineal Cookies.—Five cups oat- 
meal, four of flour, one cup butter, one- 
half cup miik, one and a half of sug- 
ar, two of chopped raisins, one egg, 
a little salt and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, tz: 
Orange Float——To make orange 
float, take one quart of water, the 
juice and pulp of two lemons, one cof- 
fee cupful of sugar. When boiling hot 
add four tablespoonfuls of corn starch 
dissolved in a little cold water. Let 
it boil fifteen minutes, stirring all the 
time. When cold pour it over four or 
five oranges that have been sliced into: 
a glass dish, and over the top spread 
the beaten whites of three eggs, sweet- 





ened and flavored with vanilla, 
It is very ; 


MRS. A. C. E. 
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The Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19 





For our New and Improved High-Arm 
MICHICAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHINE, 


With all Latest Attachments. 
Warranted 10 Years. All freight paid by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 

Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, 
with oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood 
top, seven long skeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every machine 
we send out guaranteed to be in every way equal 
1o the best made in America and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 
$18 only, or $19 with paper one year; cash must 
be sent with order. 


If you want the best Sewing Machine made in the world at 


the lowest price ever offered, send us your order. 


Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 








4144) 


THE MICHIGAN 


FARMER. 





MAY 21, 18s. 








Hegal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


Payment of Witness Iees---Amount 











in Justice Court.—Subscriber, West 
Sebewa,* Mich.—1. Who should pay 
the officers’ fees for serving sub-. 


poena for witness for respondent? 
Could the officer get his pay from the 
county?—The respondent must pay 
the officer for serving his witnesses, 
2. What fees is a witness entitled to 
in a Justice Court?—Seventy-five 
cents for each full day or thirty-seven 
and one-half cents for each half day 
and ten cents per mile from place of 
residence to the court or from the 
boundary line of the state if the wit- 
ness be a non-resident. 


Note Given as Part of Purchas? 
Price of Land Conveyed to Another— 
Relations of Parties.—Subscriber, 
Leonard, Mich.—I have a son who 
bought 40 acres of land for $2,200 and 
gave a mortgage of $1,200 and I 
signed a note for the balance. The 
son paid the mortgage and says I can 
pay the note. Can he hold the place 
as a homestead?—The father’s note 
is a debt and must be paid. In the ab- 
sence of any written agreement be- 
tween father and son, the father 
would take no interest in the property 
and if it is in fact a homestead, the 
usual homestead exemption would ob- 
tain. Howell’s Statutes No 5569 es- 
pecially provides that where money is 
furnished by one to another to pur- 
chase property and the property is 
taken in the other’s name without ob- 
jection on the part of the one furnish- 
ing the money, the title may not be 
disturbed by a court of equity unless 
in fraud of creditors, 


Che Wackets. 


WHEAT. 














The past week will long be remembered 
by every one interesteq in wheat, from 
the grower to the consumer, The great 
fluctuations in values, the heavy specu- 
lative dealings, the large purchases for 
exportation and for manufacture, all 
tended to make the market a sensation- 
al one: It is now certain that Great 
Britain, France, Ita1ty, Spain, and Austria 
have extremely light supplies of wheat, 
and are anxious to add to them. So far 
the United States has not shown any 
lack of ability to supply them; but it 
is apparent that stocks must be getting 
small in the northwest, and it is this fact 
that is scaring operators. Any falling 
off in the supply will be the signal for 
another advance, and it is a question if 
the supply will keep up till the new crop 
becomes available. Not in years have 
stocks the world over been so depleted 
as at present. Of course, stibstitutes will 
be more and more used as values ad- 
vance; but the outlook favors high prices 
until the new crop comes upon the mar- 
ket. The United States will have 
a big crop. She should get rid of the 
old one before it is ready for market. 
Foreign markets are all steady to firm, 
and on this side of the Atlantic the tone 
is strong. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from April 25 to May ». inclusive. 


No.2 No.3 

. Red. Red. 
April 25 107 103 
nd 26.. 109 105 
“ 27... 10% 106 
az 28... 111 107 

aaa 2 109% 105% 
ig 30... 111 107 
May 2. 112 107 
20 3. 1% 1% 
> Be 120 113 
. 5... 129 118 
K 6... 130 118 
“ Bese 10 125 
- =. 157 128 
- 10... 156 128 
ei i ee 147 125 
‘ 32... 142 125 
af 13... 124 118 
A Ba: 125 115 
* 16.. 138 125 
zi ee 139 125 
ee = 135 125 
¢ 19 136 125 





7 The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 





: May. July. Aug. 
Petey 22.02% 124 103% 92 
Saturday 135 108% 94 
Monday 138 108 96 
Tuesday 139 107 95 
Wednesday ......... 135 104% 92% 
| Te ere 136 10536 938% 


The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 21,994,000 bushels, as compared with 
22,528,000 bushels the previous -week, and 
29,737,000 bushels at the corresponding date 
last year. The decrease for the week was 
534,000 bushels. 

Crop reports are generally favorable. 

Advices from Catifornia say that rains 

have greatly improved prospects in that 
state, which has been suffering from a 
revere and long-continued drouth. 
_ The department of agriculture is cred- 
i‘ed with the statement that the winter 
wheat area is 26,200,000 acres. Therefore 
the outlook of the crop on present condi- 
tions indicates a yield of about 353,000,000 
bushels. 2 

A cablegram from Paris says: “Grain 
experts say that the magnificent harvest 
in Algeria, Tunis and Egypt will soon re- 
duce the price of wheat, and that France 





will need to reinstate the duty on that 
cereal. The French crops are promising 
an abundant yield.” : , 

Receipts of wheat at northwestern 
points are keeping up in a surprising man- 
ner. It is evident farmers had more of a 
rurplus in ‘their bins than the best in- 
formed thought possible. 

According to Broomhall the world’s ex- 
orts of wheat last week were as follows: 
Inited States, 3,728,000 bu; Russia, 2,838,- 
}) bu; Roumania, 724,000 bu; India, 1,586,- 
000 bu; Argentine, 596,000 bu; various, 250,- 

bu. Total, 9,752,000 bu. This was dis- 
tributed among the following countries: 
United Kingdom, 1,952,009 bu; France, 
3,572,000 bu; Belgium, 935,000 bu; Holland, 
688,000 bu; Germany, 512,000 bu; Italy, 
1,056,900 bu; Greece, 204,000 bu; Scandinavia, 
16,000 bu; Portugal, 32,000 bu; Austria, 364,- 
000 bu; various, 240,000 bu. The large 
amounts taken by France show clearly 
how bare that country is of supplies. 

The flour situation is very strong under 
the exciting influences of the SpanfSh- 
American hostilities and the active de- 
mand for wheat by the continent, which 
threatens to leave the British miller with 
only a pitiful supply of white wheat. Ar- 
riva!s into Liverpool during the past week 
were very moderate, while the consump- 
tive demand has developed large propor- 
‘tions.—Liverpool Corn Trade News. 

The San Francisco Call says: ‘Satur- 
day’s and Sunday’s rain was worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the farm- 
ers of California. Many fields of wheat 
were saved from total destruction. The 
barley crop will, in many sections, be a 
fair one. Before the rain, the wheat crop 
of California was placed at 250,000 tons 
and the barley crop at 100,000 tons. Well 
informed grain dealers estimate that late 
precipitation will add 100,000 tons of wheat 
and 150,000 tons of barley to the crops.” 

Advices from South Russia are some- 
what conflicting regarding the appearance 
of the growing crop, some of the reports 
indicating damage to the growing wheat. 
The condition of foreign crops by the last 
mail advices are: France, favorable; Rus- 
sia, fairly favorable; Roumania, favora- 
ble; Bulgaria, good rains, followed by fine 
weather; Italy and Spain, satisfactory; 
Germany, highly favorable, and Austro- 
Hungary, most favorable. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

The course of the butter market is 
steadily downward. The receipts are in- 
creasing att all points, and we see little 
hope of any improvement so long as they 
keep up to their present magnitude. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: 
Creamery, 14@16c; prime dairy, 12@13c; 
fair to good dairy, 10@1lc; low grades, 7@ 
9c per lb. At Chicago the market is re- 
ported inactive, a steady decline to very 
low figures not stimulating the demand 
as was expected it would. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 
Creameries. extras, lic; firsts, 14@14%c; 
seconds, 12@18c. Dairies, extras, 13c; firsts, 
12c; No. 2, llc. Ladles, extra, 12c. Pack- 
ing stock, 10c. Roll butter, 10c.. The New 
York market has felt the incubus of 
heavy supplies, and values are lower on 
all classes of stock. The lowest point was 
reached on Tuesday, and since then there 
has been some gain from the lowest points 
reached, and the market has become 
steadier. Dairy has suffered because 
creamery has been in such large supply. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creamery, western, ex- 
tras, per lb, 15@15'c; do firsts, 14%c; do 
thirds to seconds, 18@l4c; do state, ex- 
tras, 15@15\%c; do thirds to firsts, 13@1414c; 
state dairy, half-firkin ‘tubs, fancy, 14%c; 
do Welsh tubs, fancy, 14@14140; dairy tubs, 
thirds to firsts, 12%@131!2c; imitation 
creamery, extras, 13144c; do seconds to 
firsts, 12@13c; factory, best, 12%4c; do lower 
grades, 1114@12. 

Quotations on creamery at Elgin this 
week range from 14144@15c per Ib. 

CHEBSE. 


While quotations are nominally 914@10c 
on the best full creams, it is safe to say 
that these figures only represent jobbers’ 
prices on small lots. What first hands 
are receiving on old stock we do not know, 
but think the prices paid are quite irregu- 
lar. New cheese has not yet made its ap- 
pearance in this market, but the main re- 
ceipts in New York are of the new make. 
At Chicago ‘the market is dull, with 
values lower than a week ago on most 
grades. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Young ‘Amer- 
icas, 8@9c; twins, 74@8%c; cheddars, 7@8c; 
Swiss, 11144@13\%c; limburger, 7@12c; brick, 
8@10%c. The New York market is rather 
unsettled, and values are lower than a 
week ago. Business is largely confined to 
the new make. Old cheese, of which the 
stocks are light, is held strongly, the new 
make not showing up well in quality. Co!- 
ored is still selling at a slight premfim 
over white. Exporters are taking a fair 
amount of stock, confining their pur- 
chases to new, as old is held above their 
views. There is a fair demand for old 
cheese from the home trade. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday last were as 
follows: New cheese, state, full cream, 
large, colored, choice, 754c; do white, 
choice, 7%c; do good to prime, 7@7%4c; do 
small, colored, choice, 74@7%c: do white, 
74c; do good to prime, 64@7c; do common 
to fair, 6@6i%4c; light skims, small, choice, 
6@61ec; part skims, small, choice, 514@6c: 
do large, choice, 5%” 5'4°; do good to 
prime, 4%@5c; do common to fair, 3@4c; 
full skims, 2@2%c. Old cheesé, state, full 
cream, fall-made, colored, large, fancy, 
9c; do white, large, fancy, 8%c; do choice, 
8Y4@8\4c; do fair to good, 74%4@8c; do com- 
mon, 6%@7c; do fall-made, colored, small, 
fancy, 9c; do white, small, fancy, 8c; do 
prime ‘to choice, 84@8%c; do common to 


good, 64@7kKke. 





WwooL. 


It is a waiting market at present, with 
few features of interest. The greatest 
activity is among those manufacturers 
who have secured government contracts. 
Very large ones, including all sorts of 
goods for soldiers’ wear, have been placed 
within the past two weeks. They include 
army blankets, cloth for suitings, over- 
coats, underclothing, socks, hats, etc., all 
of which are made from wool—or should 
be. If, as is probable, a call for 100,000 
more men is issued, these contracts will 
have to be duplicated, and the demand for 
wools. suitable for their manufacture, 
must become very active. It is apparent 
manufacturers are moving with caution. 
The new clip is beginning to come for- 





ward, and any excitement would be very 
sure to advance values. There is _littie 
doing in the eastern markets considering 
the situation, but we have pretty good 
evidence that manufacturers have agents 
out in the wool-growing districts picking 
up anything that looks cheap. If the clip 
was all marketed there would be less dis- 
position to hold back and keep quiet than 
is apparent among manufacturers at pres- 
ent. Those wool-growers who do not un- 
derstand the situation are wondering why 
the market is not more active, and others 
have been induced to part with their clips 
at figures below their true value. But 
those government contracts cannot wait. 
The goods are wanted at once, and must 
be forthcoming. The wool-grower has the 
wool, and he is not pressed for time. He 
is not as short of money as usual at this 
season, thanks to the higher prices he 
has been getting for his other products. 
He can better afford to wait than can the 
manufacturer, and waiting is likely to pay 
him this season. 

To show what these government con- 
tracts amount to we give some of those 
awarded; 750,000 yards of kersey, for uni- 
forms and overcoats; 350,000 yards of flan- 
nel lining for same; 100,000 b:ankets; 309,000 
vards blouse flannel. Other contracts are 
being awarded as the bids are scheduled 
and prices examined. There are also enor- 
mous contracts for other classes of goods 
being given out, such as 100.000 rubber 
blankets, 25,000 hammocks, 10,000 suits of 
drilling, consisting of coats and trousers. 
The kerseys, blouse flannels, linings, and 
blankets must all be of wool, as will the 
shirts and socks. The amount of wool re- 
quired to make them will be enormous. 
In awarding the contracts expedition in 
supplying the goods was given more con- 
sideration than price. The army must 
have them. It can do nothing until sup- 
plied with them, and to keep it lying idle 
and drawing pay costs a tremendous sum 
of money. It is safe to say the contrac- 
tors will get good pay, and they should 
be willing to pay a fair price for wool. 

Eastern quotations cut but tittle figure 
at present. Prices are relatively higher 
in Michigan than Boston. At the latter 
place prices range as foilows: Ohio and 
Pennsylvania fleeces, X and above, 25@26c ; 
XX and XX and above, 29@30c; delaine, 
29@30c: No 1 combing, 29@30c; No. 2 comb- 
ing, 28@29c; X Michigan, 22@23c; No 1 
Michigan combing, 28c; No. 1 Illinois 
combing, 28c; No 2 Michigan combing, 
27@28c; No 2 Illinois combing, 27@28c; X 
New York and Vermont, 22@23c; No 1 do 
do, 27@28c; delaine Michigan, 28c. Un- 
washed medium: Kentucky and Indiana, 
1%4-blood combing, 22@28c; Kentucky and 
Indiana %-blood combing, 22@23c; Missouri 
¥,-blood combing, 21@22c; Missouri 34-blood 
combing, 22c; braid combing, 20c. , 

Few sales are reported at interior points 
as yet, growers generally demanding bet- 
ter than present prices. The Portland 
Review quotes medium washed at 22@24c, 
and fine washed at 18@20c. These prices 
are from 2 to 8c below what they should 
be, Fine washed (there will be very little 
of it) should be worth 22@23c, and medium 
washed 24@26c. But little of this year’s 
clip will be washed; we are pleased to 
note that fact as a distinct advance in the 
wool business. Washing sheep is as 
senseless as washing pigs would be. 

The Dowagiac Republican says: “Nearly 
one-half of the 1898 wool has already been 
clipped, and is selling for an average of 
20e per pound, or about 5c higher than 
last year.” Averaging prices is very mis- 
leading, as the question of the class to 
which the wool belongs would decide 
whether or not the price quoted was a 
tair one. 

The Coldwater Courier-Republican says 
of the market there: ‘‘A number of clips 
of wool have been brought in this week 
and the price paid has ranged from 14 to 
18e for unwashed. This price is in ad- 
vance of last year and may be appropn- 
ately called McKinley wool.” 

Kalamazoo News says of that market: 
“The wool market is now in full blast in 
Kalamazoo, and the Celery City is said to 
be an exceedingly good market this year. 
The price paid for fine wool is about léc, 
and 20c for coarse, some good grades 
bringing a shade more. Wool is being 
brought into the city from many miles 
around this season. Monday 8,000 pounds 
were brought from beyond Milo, and sold 
to Stern & Co.” 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, May 19, 1898. 


FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
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CORN—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 22,460,000 bu, as compared 
with 24,913,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,868,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2, 39c; No. 3, 38i4c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 39%c; No. 3 yellow, 39t4c per bu. 

OATS—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 8,706,000 bu, as compared 
with 9,534,000 bu the previous week, and 
9,976,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No. 2 
white, 35c; No. 3 white, 34%c per bu. 

RYE—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 1,427,000 bu, as compared 
with 1,886,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,091,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quoted at 64c per bu for No. 

BARLEY—The visible supply of this 
grain on Saturday last was 582,000 bu, as 
compared with 606,000 bu the previous 
week, and 1,476,000 bu at the corresponding 
date in 1897. Quoted at $1.00 per hundred. 
But little coming in. 

BEANS—In good demand at $1.23 per 
bu for May delivery, and $1.24 for July. 
The government is in the market for large 
amounts. 

FEED—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $15; coarse cornmeal, $13; corn and 
oat chop, $13 per ton. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens, 8%@9c; 
fowls, 744@8c; ducks and geese, 74@8c; 
turkeys, 10@1lc per lb. 

EGGS—Selling at 91%@10c pee doz. 

TALLOW—Quoted at 3144@314c per Ib. 

RUTABAGAS—Quoted at 18c per bu. 

HAY.—Steady at $8.75 per ton for best 
timothy. 





CABBAGE.—Quoted at  $1.50@1.75 per 
crate. 
DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 


8%@9Ic; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 444@5c per lb. 

APPLES.—Selling at $3.00@3.50 per hit 
for fair to good, and $3.75@4.00 for fancy. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10a 
lic per 1b; mixed, 8@9c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@llc per Ib for 
ordinary to best. 

ONIONS.—Now quoted at 95c(7$1.00 per 
bu for Michigan. 

POTATOES.—Values are lower; now 
quoted at 75@80c per bu from store for 
Michigan. Southern quoted at $1.50 per 
bu, and supply increasing. 

HIDES.—Market firm and higher. Quo- 
tations are as follows: No 1 green, 7c: 
No 2 green, 6%c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 2 
cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10c; No 2 green 
ca.f, 8%c; No 1 kip, 7%c; No 2 kip, 8c; 
sheepskins, as to wool, 9c@$1.25; shear- 
lings, 12@20c. 

COFFEE.—Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c, fair, lle; San- 
tos, good, l4c, choice 18c; Maracaibo, 20a 
25e; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c. 

PROVISIONS.—Market steady and un- 
changed. Quotations are as follows: Mess 
pork, $11 per bbl; short cut mess, $11.25; 
short clear, $10.75; compound lard, 5c: 
family lard, 5ic; kettle lard, 6%c; smoked 
hams, 8144@8%c; bacon, 844@8&%4c; bacon, 814 
@8%c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 6c; ex- 
tra mess beef, $9.00; plate beef, $9.75. 

OILS.—No change in oils, but turpentine 
is slightly higher. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Raw linseed, 45c; boiled linseed, 47 
per gal, less le for cash in ten days; extra 
lard oil, 58c; No 1 lard oil, 34c; water 
white kerosene, 84c; fancy grade, 11%c; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 734c; turpentine, 
3444c per gal in bb! lots. 

HARDWARE.—No changes in prices 
since a week ago. Latest quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.60; steel cut 
nails, $1.55 per ewt, new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5.00; double bit, bronze, $8.50; 
single bit, solid steel, $600; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; 
carriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; painted 
barbed wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per 
ewt; single and double strength glass, 8&0 
and 20 per cent off new list; sheet iron, 
No 24, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 
per cent off list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.45 
rates. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, May 19, 1808. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 360, as compared 
with 524 one week ago. Market active. 
Good handy butchers strong to 10c higher 
than prices paid one week ago; $4.60 was 
the top price to-day for 40 good butcher 
steers av 1,093 Ibs, but the bulk changed 
hands at prices ranging from $3.50 to $4.50; 
fair to good fat cows, $3.25 to $4.00; can- 
ners and common, $2.50 to $3.00; bulls, $3.00 
to $3.60; stockers, $3.65 to $4.25. Veal calves 
—Receipts, 151; one week ago, 156; active 
at $5.00 to $5.75 per 100 lbs. Milch cows and 
springers active at $30 to $55 each. 

Erwin sold Black 2 cows av 925 at $3.50 
and 14 steers to Caplis & Co av 900 at $4.40. 

Spicer & M sold Hammond Co a cow 
weighing 750 at $2.75, 1 do weighing 1,000 at 
$3.75, 1 do weighing 900 at $3.50. 3 mixed 
butchers to Kamman av 573 at $3.90 and 3 
stockers to Mason & F av 586 at $4.25. 

McKiggon sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 
676 at $4.35. 

Nixon & McM sold Mich Beef Co 22 
steers and heifers av 990 at $4.25. 

Downey sold Fitzpatrick 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 1,006 at $3.50, 4 steers and heifers to 
Black av 832 at $4.45 and a stocker to Sul- 
livan weighing 520 at $3.75. 

Sprague sold Black 8 steers and heifers 
av 841 at $4.50, 2 cows av 1,055 at $8.95 and a 
oe ‘to Hammond Co weighing 1,060 at 


Williams sold Caplis & Co 10 mixed 
butchers av 1,012 at $3.8, 6 do av 1,04 at 
$3.85 and 11 steers av 840 at $4.3. i 

aor sold Mich Beef Co 5 steers av 874 
at $4.50. 

Pline sold Caplis & Co 5 cows av 952 at 
$3.80 and 7 steers av 864 at $4.50. 

Rook sold Hammond Co 8 cows av 940 at 
$3.75 and 1 weighing 1,340 at $3.25. : 

Watson sold same il do av 1,045 at $3.60, 
1 do weighing 1,060 at $3.25 and 4 steers and 
heifers to Caplis & Co av 977 at $4.25. 

Bergen & Terhune sold Black 4 cows av 
1,097 at $3.50 and 3 canners to Hammond 
Co av 8838 at $2.50. 

Bresnahan & H sold Magee 2 (cow and 
‘bull), av 1,190 at $3.50. 

Cushman sold Mich Beef Co 40 steers av 
1,093 at $4.60. 

‘Mayer sold Black 6 mixed butchers av 
956 at $4.15. 

Reed sold Hammond Co 7 mixed butch- 
ers av 820 at $3.50. 

Reason sold Clancy 2 cows av 855 at $2.80 
and 2 do to Caplis & Co av 1,015 at $3.65. 

Kalahan sold Hammond Co 3 cows av 
1,010 at $3.60 and 1 do weighing 930 at $3. 

W. Clark sold same 8 cows av 1,140 at 


Belhimer sold Fitzpatrick 3 mixed 
butchers av 883 at $4.00 and a stocker to 
Sullivan weighing 570 at $4.00. 

Nichol sold Caplis & Co 9 steers and 
heifers av 905 at $4.25 and a bull weighing 
600 at $3.25. 

Sly sold Mich Beef Co 6 cows av 1,071 at 


Ford sold Fitzpatrick a steer weighing 
1,330 at $4.55. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 557; one week ago, 
760. Market active; the fair desirable lots 
here sold early at prices strong 10¢c high- 
er than one week ago. Range of prices: 
Clipped lambs, $4.25 to $4.80; fair to good 

Belhimer sold Mich Beef Co 15 spring 
lambs, $2.50 to $4.90 each. 

Watson sold Monaghan 30 sheep and 
lambs av 77 at $4. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 121 mjxed av 67 
av $4.25. 

Thorburn sold Young 26 clipped lambs 
av 87 at $4.70. 

Belhimer sold Mich Beef Co 15 spring 
lambs av 57 at $6.50. 

Spicer & M sold same 104 clipped lambs 
av 78 at $4.80. 

Townsend sold same 168 fat sheep av 
125 at $4.20. . 

Adams sold Monaghan 38 spring lambs 
av 70 at $4.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 11 mixed 
av 104 at $4 and 10 bucks av 144 at $2.75. 


HOGS. 
Receipts Thursday, 5,178, as compared 
with 5,045 one week ago. Of fair, average 
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mixed quality. Market active and un- 
changed from last Friday’s closing. 
Range: $4.00 to $4.374%; pigs, $3.60 to $3.75: 
Assorted lots, $4.30 to $4.35; two bunches 
prought $4.87%; mixed lots, $4.20 to $4.25; 
stags, 1-3 off; roughs, $3.50 to $3.75. 
Watson sold Sweet 19 av 134 at $4.20. 
Coats sold Parker, Webb & Co 86 av 
145 at $4.25. 
Sweet & N sold same 147 av 160, and 
43 av 189 at $4.25. 
Leidel sold same 81 av 174 at $4.35. 
Cushman sold same 133 av 170 at $4.25. 
Sharp sold same 71 av 173 at $4.25, 
Butler sold same 14 av 206 at $4.25. — 
Thorburn sold same 121 av 163 at $4.25, _ 
Thompson sold same 59 av 181 at $4.25. 
Stephens sold same 43 av 170 at $4.25, 
Baughman sold same 88 av 163 at $4.27%. 
Pinkney sold same 148 av 167 at $4.20. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 113 av av 181 
at $4.35; 161 av 179, 16 av 245 at $4.37%; 
125 av 189, 59 av 211, 146 av 167, 32 av 142, 
14 av 142, 88 av 154, 71 av 165, 82 av 162, 
54 av 176, 46 av 203, and 60 av 170, all at 


$4.35. ‘ 
Davies sold R S Webb 80 av 150 at $4.25. 
Thorburn sold same 83 av 158 at $4.25, 
Reason sold same 60 av 156 at $4.25. 
Hoover sold same 105 av 162 at $4.25. 
Erwin sold same 29 av 177 at $4.25. 
Jelsch sold Hammond, S & Co 57 av 195 

and 86 av 151 at $4.27. 

Adams sold same 55 av 192 at $4.10. 
Nixon & MeM sold same 171 av 168 at 
$4.25. 

. Ackley sold same 77 av 179 at $4.221%. 
Mayer so:d same 133 av 175 at $4.32%. 
Bergen sold same 59 av 185 at $4.25. 
MecKiggon sold same 181 av 169 at $4.25. 
MecRobert sold same 72 av 160 at $4.25. 
Baker sold same 60 av 167 at $4.25. 
McKiggon & Co sold same 44 av 176 at 

4.25 


ae 

Kalahan soid same 66 av 170 at $4.30. 

Harger sold same 74 av 168 at $4.25. 

Stephens sold same 57 av 182 at $4.25, 

Spicer & M sold same 36 av 193, 53 av 
172 at $4.30, 56 av 144 at $4.20 and 79 av 151 
and 61 av 160 at $4.25... 

Smith sold same 78 av 166 at $4.25. 

Stoll & Co sold same 76 av 195 at $4.821%4. 

Belhimer sold same 63 av 156 at $4.30. 

Downey sold same 42 av 150 at $4.20. 

Bandfield sold same 109 av 194 at $4.3214. 

Joe McMullen sold same 154 av 172 at 
$4.25. 

Sweet & N sold Sullivan 23 pigs av 81 at 


"Ansty sold same 68 av 136 at $4.00. 


Friday, May 20, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 132; one week ago, 2,6. 
Market active and strong to 5c higher. 
All sold early, closing firm. $4.75 was 
top price to-day for good butcher steers 
av 1,115 lbs, balance as noted. Veal calves 
iigher; tops brought 6c. Milch cows and 
springers unchanged. 

Drace sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,035 at 
$4.55. 

McMullen sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1,670 at $3.50 and a steer weighing 1,100 at 
$4.65, 

Roe & Holmes sold Nanguin & Cook 21 
steers av 1,033 at $4.62%, 2 cows to Mich 
Beef Co, av 1,055 at $3.75, 2 steers to Rob- 
inson av 1,000 at $4.50, 1 do weighing 1,160 
at $4.50, 36 steers and heifers av 676 at 
$4.45, 6 do av 620 at $4.25, 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 850 at $3.50, 2 cows av 1,045 at $3.90, 1 
av 1,020 at $3.50, 5 cows to Black av 1,046 at 
$3.75, 3 do av 1,236 av $3.75, 10 steers and 
ueifers av 900 at $4.50 at and 2 steers to 
sullivan av 885 at $4.10. 

H Howe sold Caplis & Co a fat 
heifer weighing 940 at $4.40 and 5 cows av 
1,002 at $4 

Carsey sold Fitzpatrick 4 cows av 1,087 
at $3.75. 

Weeks sold Hammond Beef Co 3 cows 
av 1,046 at $3.30. 

Shook sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1,- 
610 at $3.50. q 

Astley & Son sold Black 2 cows av 1,245 
at $3.85 and a bull to Mason & F weigh- 
ing 930 at $3.50, 

_ Fox & Bishop sold Magee a cow weigh- 
ing 960 at $3.50 ang 2 heifers to Black av 
1% at $4.20. 

Parsons & H sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers 
av 945 at $4.50 and 3 mixed av 1,130 at $3.60. 

Beadle sold Caplis & Co 2 mixed butch- 
ers av 810 at $3.35. 

Talmage sold Black a fat cow weighing 
1,270 at $4.15, 3 heifers av 763 at $4.35. 

Haley sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 1,070 
at $3.50, a bull weighing 1,300 at $3.65, 2 
heifers to Black av 850 at $4.50 and 22 
steers to Carnell & S av 1,115 at $4.75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 419; one week ago. 589. 
Market active and unchanged from above 
iuotations. 

Underwood sold Robinson 18 clipped 
lambs av 107 at $4.50. 

McLaren sold Sullivan Beef Co 36 
mixed butchers av 62 at $4.20, 

Fox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co 32 
nixed butchers av 102 at $4. 

Roe & Holmes sold Burnstine 24 mixed 
butchers av 77 at $3.25. 

Leach sold Mich Beef Co 110 mixed 
butchers av 92 at $4.25. 

Judson sold Sullivan Beef Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 106 at $4.25. 

Leach sold same 13 mixed butchers av 
72 at $3.50. 

Hauser sold same 9 mixed butchers av 
100 at $4.25. . 

Roberts & S sold Mich Beef Co 120 
clipped lambs av 82 at $14.75, 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 3,548, as compared with 
2,619 one week ago. The quality averaged 
better to-day. Market opened slow and 
lower, later trade was active at prices 
5 to 7c lower then above quotations. 

H H Howe sold Parker, Webb & Co 24 
av 149 et $4.10. 

Pline sold same 60 av 176 at $4.25. 

Shelton sold same 140 av 167 at $4.20. 

Parsons & H sold same 102 av 190 and 82 
av 188 at $4.25. 

Hauser sold same 104 av 171 at $4.30. 

Brown & Young sold same 45 av 203 at 


4.30. 
F W Horner sold samé 113 av 18 at $4.20. 
Luckie sold same 73 av 178 at $4.25, 
McLaren ta same, 80 av 189 at $4.25 and 
59 av 179 at $4.25. 
Nelson to same, 15 av 194 at $4.25 and 12 
av 229 at $4.20. 
Astley to same, 108 av 160 at $4.20. 
Moore to same 163 av 161 and 136 av 161 
at $4.20, 
scanty to same, 109 av 178 and 69 av 188 at 


Leach to Hammond, 8S. & Co., 51 av 184 
at $4.20. 
Beadle to same, 85 av 158 at $4.22%. 








Drace to same, 45 av 169 at $4.25. 

Richmond to same, 50 av 199 at $4.25, 

Bullen to same, 74 av 217 at $4.221%4. 

Roe & Holmes to same, 59 av 209 and 32 
av 217 at $4.25. 

Fox & Bishop to same, 126 av 174 and 83 
av 189 at $4.2214. 

Cassey to same, 39 av 182 at $4.2214. 

Roe & Holmes to same, 83 av 189 at $4.25 
and 77 av 159 at $4.20. 

Judson to same, 29 av 176 at $4.20. 

Jedele to same, 65 av 158 at $4.12. 

Roberts & S. to same, 120 av 181 at $4.20 

Talmage to same, 126 av 150 at $4.15. 

Underweod to same, 79 av 169 at $4.20. 

Webster & B sold Hammond, S & Co 84 
av 141 at $4.10. 

Weeks sold same 69 av 166, at $4.20. 

Hertler sold same 68 av 194 at $4.20. 

Haley Bros sold same 68 av 159, at $4.20. 

Weeks sold Sullivan 24 pigs av 100 at 


Fox & B sold same 52 pigs av 105 at $3.65. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, May 19, 1898. 

Cattle._Keceipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 3,144, as compared with 4,884 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 2,640, as compared with 3,850 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened Monday with a fair 
amount of activity, but slowed up before 
the close with values rather weak. Heavy 
steers ruled slow at unchanged prices; 
bulls were in good demand and firm; oxen 
were in light supply, but the demand was 
equally so; stockers and feeders were in 
active demand at strong prices, especially 
for light yearlings and calves. The range 
of prices att the close was as follows: Good 
to extra shipping and export steers, $4.60 





*@5.00; smooth fat butchers’ steers, $4.40@ 


4.70; thin to half-fattened steers, $3.9@ 
4.35; heifers, fair to best, $3.50@4.65; cows, 
common to best, $2.50@4.15; stockers and 
feeders, $3.90@4.60. Since Monday the mar- 
ket has ruled easy, with a decline on most 
grades as compared with the opening of 
the week. Prime steers are lower than for 
a number of months. Quotations at the 
close on Monday were as follows: Export 
and shipping steers—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers 1,400 to 1,430 lbs, $4.90; prime 
to cho.ce steers 1,300 to 1,400 lbs, $4.65@4.75; 
good to choice fat steers 1,250 to 1,300 Ibs, 
$4.55@4.60; good to choice fat smooth 
steers 1,050 to 1,250 Ibs, $4.50@4.55; green 
coarse and rough fat steers 1,050 to 1,400 
los, $4@4.35. Butchers’ native cattle—Fat 
smooth dry fed steers 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.40 
@4.50; fat, smooth, dry fed light fat 
smooth 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.35@4.40; light 
half-fat steers, $4.20@4.25; green steers 
thin to haif fattened 1,000 'to 1,300 lbs, $3.90 
@4,25; fair to good steers 900 to 1,000 Ibs, 
$4.15@4.35; choice smooth fat heifers, $4.25 
@4.45; fair to good fat heifers, $3.90@4.15; 
light thin half-fat heifers, $3.50@3.75; fair 
to good mixed butchers’ stock, $3.85@4.15; 
mixed lots fair to choice quality fat cows 
and heifers, $3.75@4.25; good smooth well 
fattened butcher cows, $3.85@4; fair to 
good butcher cows, $3.25@3.65; common old 
shelly cows, $2.50@3.15. Bulls and oxen— 
Export weight bulls, fat and smooth, $4@ 
4.15; good fat smooth handy weight 
butcher bulls, $3.85@4.25; fair to good sau- 
sage bulls, $3.40@3.75; thin, old and common 
bulls, $3@3.35; stock bulls, common to extra, 
$3@3.50; fat smooth young oxen to good 
lots fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly 
good partly fattened young oxen, $3.50G 
4.15; old common and poor oxen, $2.25@3.40. 
Native stockers and feeders—Feeding 
steers, good style, weight and extra qual- 
ity, $4.40@4.60; feeding steers common to 
only fair quality, $4.15@4.40; good quality 
yearling stock steers and calves, $4.60@ 
4.90; stock heifers common to choice, $3.40 
@3.55; stock steers cull grades and throw 
outs, $3.90@4.25. 

Thursday the 
weak. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were %,800, as compared with 13,800 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 6,400, 
us compared with 10,400 for the same day 
the previous week. The market opened 
fairly active, with prices showing an ad- 
vance of 15@25c on lambs, and 1lWc on good 
sheep, while common were firm. The only 
weakness was shown on heavy export 
sheep and lambs, which ruled s.ow. The 
best clipped lambs soid up to $5.10@0-25, 
h@lve higher than the previous Monday, 
fancy clipped wethers, $4.20@4.35, which 
was 10@15c higher than the same day last 
week. Michigan lambs topped the market 
as usual, as did Michigan sheep, Since 
Monday the market has ruled slow, with 
a drop of 1l0c on lambs, and dc on some 
classes of sheep. ‘The market on Wednes- 
day closed steady, at the following quota- 
tions: Clipped lambs—Choice to extra 
fresh clipped, $5.10@5.15; fair to good, $4.65 
a5; cu.ls and common, $4.15@4.00; heavy 
clipped lambs, $4.30@4.4u. Ciipped sheep— 
Good tv fancy wetners, $4.15W4.25; choice 
to extra handy mixed, $3.90@4.10; common 
culls to fair butcher sheep, $2.25@4.65; 
heavy fed western export clipped sheep, 
$3.753.80; heavy native corn ted wether 
sheep of 110 to 125 lbs, $3.85@3.95. 

Receipts were fair Thursday, but the 
market ruled active and stronger for 
good lambs, while others were weak. 
Tops sold at $5.10@5.20; good to choice, 
$4.75@5.00; culls, $4.25@4.50, Sheep firm and 
unchanged. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were $1,350, as compared with 24,310 for 
the same day the previous week, and 
shipments were 19,76, as compared with 
16,530 for the same day the previous week. 
While the supply was liberal, the demand 
was suftticientiy active ‘to strengthen 
values, and heavy grades closed at an ad- 
vance, while the lighter grades and york- 
ers were firm. The on.y class showing 
weakness was pigs, and they ruled lower. 
Light hogs and yorkers sold at $4,2u@4.40; 
mixed packing, $4.40@4.50; prime heavy, 
$4.60@4.69; pigs, $3.50@4.00. Tuesday the 
market held steady, but on Wednesday, 
under larger receipts of pigs and lignt 
hogs, there was a decline on those grades, 
and the market closed duil with a good 
many unsold. Closing quotations were as 
folluws: Good to choice light medium 
grades 175 to 190 lbs, $4.30@4.40; choice and 
selected yorkers 140 to 160 Ibs, $4.25@4.30; 
light yorkers and pigs mixed, $4@4.15; 
mixed packing grade» 180 iv 2W lbs, $4.40@ 
4.50; tair to best medium weight 210 to 260 
Ibs, $4.45@4.59; good to prime heavy hogs 
of 270 to 300 Ibs, $4.55@4.0; rougns common 
to good, $3.90@4.10; stags common to good, 
3as.4u: pigs 110 to 120 lbs good to prime 
corn fed lots, $3.85@3.90; pigs thin to fair 
light weights 75 to 100 lbs, $3.70@3.80; pigs, 


market ruled dull and 








skips and common light and undesirable 
lots, $3.50@3.65. 

Thursday the market opened weak, but 
closed stronger. Yorkers sold at $4.35@4.45; 
other grades, $4.40@4.55; pigs, $3.80@4.00. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, May 19, 1898. 


Cattle—Receipts for last week were 46,- 
065 head, as compared with 50,286 the pre- 
vious week, and 44,807 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. . Receipts Monday were 
14,445, as compared with 19,896 for the same 
day the previous week. Receipts were 
much lighter, and business was active all 
day, as exporters, shippers and dressed 
beef operators were all in want of stock. 
Prices were a strong 10c higher on all 
good cattle, whether natives, branded or 
dehorned; they were all wanted. All 
kinds of butchers’ stock sold for the high- 
est prices this year; canners sold at $3.20@ 
3.60. Top prices here to-day were $5@5.15 
for good native steers and $4.65@4.85 for 
branded; no prime steers on sale. The gen- 
eral market closed steady. Veal calves 
sold at $5.50@6; a few lots of steer stock 
calves sold at $6.25@6.40; a few fancy 
stockers sold as high as $4.75; others $3.75 
@4.50. Up to and including Wednesday of 
this week receipts have been 33,875, as 
compared with 36,694 for the same days 
last week. Wednesday the market was 
fairly active, with nice, handy-weight 
steers selling fully as well as on Monday; 
big heavy steers were slow and rather 
easier; those that were too big, coarse 
and heavy a trifle lower and hard to sell. 
Top price for the week $5.15—and Wednes- 
day that was the top price for prime 
steers; fair to good steers for export, 
shipping and dressed beef ‘trade, $4.50@ 
4.75, a few at $5.05. Cow and heifer stock, 
yearlings and canners, selling right up to 
the top notch; heifers sold up to $4.85; 
canners from $2.50 to $3.75, and cows up to 
$4.10. Veal calves sold at $5.75@6.25 for the 
tops; some lots of prime steer calves sold 
to go back in the country at $6.75; have 
sole at $6.85@7; heavy stockers, $4.30@4.60; 
light stockers, $4.75@5. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 9,500; 
market steady at the following range: 
Native steers, fair to prime, $4.00@5.25; 
cows and heifers, $2.75@4.70; Texas steers, 
$3.90@4.50; stockers and feeders, $4.00@4.90. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts ijast week 
were 68,105, as compared with 66,922 for 
the previous week, and 60,804 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with 17,298 on sale, as compared 
with 16,982 the same day last week. Mon- 
day trade was active, with prices steady 
to strong as compared with the close ot 
the market last Friday. Packers bought 
in big drafts, say from 1,000 to 2,000 in a 
clip, paying top prices and getting the 
best. Heavy clipped sheep sold at $4@4.05; 
handy weights and yearlings, $4.10@4.25; 
heavy clipped lambs sold for export at 

50; handy weight clipped Colorado 
lambs, $4.70@4.75; Colorado and Mexican 
lambs in fleece, $5.10@5.30. Only a few 
spring lambs were on sale, and they sold 
at $5@6.75 per hundred. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 47,457, as compared with 46,680 for the 
same days last week. Wednesday trade 
was active and prices steady to strong on 
all sorts of sheep and lambs, the clipped 
lambs selling somewhat higher than yes- 


terday. A few fat ewes sold at $3.75@3.W; 
heavy clipped sheep, $4@4.10; handy 
weights and yearlings, $4.15@4.50. Heavy 


clipped lambs (80 to 100 Ibs. average) sold 


at $4.50@4.60; light and handy weights, 
$4.5@5. Colorado wooled lambs som at 


$5.10@5. 40. 
Receipts Thursday estimated at 11,000; 
market strong to 10c higher. 


Hogs.—Receipts last week were 179,338, 
as compared with 176,104 the previous 
week, and 162,486 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
45,391, as compared with 40,817 the same 
day last week, an incréise of 4,574 head. 
While receipts showed an increase, the 
demand was so urgent that values ad- 
vanced a good 10 cents, and closed strong. 
Sales were at the following range: Pack- 
ers and good mixed, $4.25@4.50; rough and 
common, $4@4.05; prime mediums, butcher 
weights, and shippers, $4.55@4.65; prime, 
closely assorted light, $4.20@4.40; light 
mixed, the syndicate sort, 120 up to 200 Ibs, 
to round up at 140@150 Ibs, sold at $4.20@ 
4.25; pigs of 130@140 Ibs sold at $3.85@4.20. 
There was no demand whatever for light, 
little pigs of 100 lbs average and under; 
last_sales $3.25. Up to and including Wed- 
nesday of this week receipts have been 
137,508, as compared with 99,812 for the 
same days last week. The increase in re- 
ceipts, which is general at all western 
points, as a consequence of the big aa- 
vance in prices, caused a decline of 10@1l5c 
on Wednesday, and brought back values 
to about Monday’s range. Sales were at 
the folowing figures: Common and 
rough, $4.25@4.30; prime packers and good 
mixed, $4.50@4.55; prime mediums, butcher 
weights andeshippers, $4.574@4.60, a load 
or two at $4.65; prime assorted light, $4.15 
@4.20; the syndicate mixed light, say 120 
Ibs up, to average 150@160 lbs, $4.10@4.121%, 
Light, little pigs are nearly unsalable, a 
few under 100 lbs average sold at $3, and a 
few over 100 lbs at $3.60, 

Thursday estimated receipts were 33,000; 
market active and strong to 5c higher. 
Light, $4.05@4.40; mixed, $4.20@4.60; heavy, 
$4.25@4.70; rough, $4.25@4.30. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT FOR 
MAY 


a . 





The government crop report for May 
was issued on ‘Tuesday last. It says that 
the May returns to the statistician of the 
department of agriculture show the acre- 
age in winter wheat to be 5.7 per cent 
greater than the acreage last year, the 
comparison being not with the acreage 
harvested in 1897, but with that sown in 
the fall of 1896. While there is an in- 
crease of 28 per cent in Kansas, a more 
or less marked increase in every eastern 
and every southern state and some in- 
crease also on the Pacific coast, the large 
expansion thus inaicated is to some ex- 
tent offset by a decrease of 2 per cent in 
Indiana, 3 per cent in Ohio, 12 per cent 
in lowa, 13 per cent in ...ssouri and 16 
per cent in Illinois. The reduction in area 
in these last named states is due to the 
fact that the fall of 1896 was one of the 
finest seeding seasons ever known, where- 
as that of 1897 was one of the most un- 
favorable. The average condition of win- 
ter wheat is 86.5 against 80.2 on May 1 of 
last year. In the nine states with one 
million acres or upwards in this product 





the average areas follow: Kansas, 105; 
Pennsylvania, 96; Michigan and Tennes- 
see, % each; Missouri, 88; Indiana, 87; Il- 
linois, 86; Ohio, 82, and California, 
Correspondents agree in reporting the 
crop of California to be one of the small- 
est ever raised in the state; on the other 
hand, the crop of Kansas bids fair to be 
the largest in its history. The average 
condition of winter rye is 94.5, as com- 
pared with 88 on May 1 of last year; the 
averages in the states of principal pro- 
duction are as follows: Kansas, 99; Penn- 
sylvania, 97; New York and Michigan, 96 
each; New Jersey, 95; Illinois, 89. With 
few exceptions the reports on the condi- 
tion of winter rye are exceedingly favor- 
able. The average condition of meadows 
is 92.9, against 93.4 on May 1 of last year 
in the fourteen principal hay-growing 
states; the averages are as follows: Ne- 
braska, 102; New York, 97; Wisconsin, 96; 
Michigan, 95; Iowa and Kansas, each, 94; 
Pennsylvania and Indiana, each, 93; Min- 
nesota, 92; Illinois and Missouri, each, 91; 
Ohio, 89; South Dakota, 84, and California, 
58. The average condition of spring pas- 
ture is 91.2, against 93.4 at the correspond- 
ing date in 1897. 

Among the more important averages 
are the following: Nebraska, 98; New 
York, 97; Indiana, 9%; Wisconsin and lowa, 
each, 94; Pennsylvania and Michigan, 
each, 92; Illinois, Minnesota and Kansas, 
each, 90; Ohio, 89, and Missouri, 85. The 
proportion of spring piowing usually done 
by May is 75.8 per cent of the whole 
amount. The proportion done this year 
by that date is 72.4, against 61.9 last year. 
Among the states in which plowing is 
unusually advanced are New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Among those in which it has been de- 
layed by unfavorable weather are Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri and 
South Dakota. In Kansas the proportion 
done up to May 1 was 12 per cent below 
the average. In Missouri it was 16 pet 
cent and in Illinois 19 per cent. 





Reports from various sections of this 
State say that the outlook for a good 
fruit year was never more promising. 
Berrien county claims to be practical- 
ly sure of harvesting a heavier crop 
than ever before, and its growers are 
rapidly laying in supplies needed for 
shipping. A dispatch from Benton 
Harbor says that shipping crates and 
boxes are arriving by the carload, 





J. H. Hale, of Connecticut, whose 
sueeess as a fruit-grower has been 
phenomenal, and known of all men in- 
terested in the business, said in a re- 
cent address before a horticultural so- 
ciety: “I wonder how many of you 
practice thinning your fruit? An ap- 
ple tree will nearly care for itself, but 
the man who wants good trees in the 
future will thin his fruit. If a tree 
bore 100 apples, I should remove 50, If 
the next year it bore 200, I should 
leave 100 to ripen, and the next, if it 
had 1,000, I should leave 600. This 
will get the tree into the habit of bear- 
ing. A peach tree that will set 1,000 
peaches needs to have 600 or 700 
thinned off. Thus you will get more 
bushels to the tree. The more you 
throw away, the more you will have, 
and you will practically get four dol- 
lars for one.” 

J. S. Bird, Goodrich, Mich., writes: 
“IT am in receipt of the Farmer's ac- 
count book. It is all I expected and 
every farmer should have one.” 
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Avoid Competition. 


Did you ever notice 
that the best articies 
are outof competition? 
Competition always re- 
duces prices. It’s so 
with butter. Best sep- 
arator butter is out of 
competition. The best 
way to make the best 
butter is with a 

SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR. 
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Minnesota Grown Fiber Seed, 


Excellent Fiber can be had, or Seed Crop be im- 
proved in quality and yield by using this. State 
Experimental Stations have tested it. Address 
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No 7 North Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 


WOOL. 


Farmers having Fleece Wool 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 

So much has been said about straw- 
berry growing that it seems as though 
the subject should be exhausted, yet 
every spring the interest in the fruit 
is renewed. There are not many who 
have a suitable plot of ground who do 
not determine to set out a strawberry 
bed, though when the time comes they 
neglect it or feel unequal to the task; 

The method of growing is still a 
question for dispute. Some prefer hill 
culture, while others obtain best — re- 
sults from the matted row. We be- 
lieve the soil.and the variety are both 
of more importance in determining the 
system to be followed than they are 
usually credited with. For field cul- 
ture the matted row is most in favor, 
as a larger yield can be obtained at a 
smaller expense for cultivating than 
by the hill system. But in the garden 
conditions are different. The small 
number raised there can be given bet- 
ter attention. The ground may _ be 
highly fertilized, if desired. It is an 
easy matter to cut off the runners and 
keep the vines in hills. If this is done 
the fruit should be large and of the 
best quality, and may perhaps be more 
satisfactory than the greater yield of 
the matted row. ; 

If the garden soil is easily affected 
by dry weather we are in favor of the 
hill system, and believe that many of 
the failures which are blamed to other 
causes are really due to the runners, 
which are allowed to take root. Some 
plants throw out a large number of 
runners, and these draw heavily upon 
the parent, especially if the season is 
dry. Neither the old plant nor the 
young can be expected to come out 
of the season in very promising condi- 
tion for the next year’s crop. It seems 
frequently to be a matter of choice be- 
tween clipping the runners and hay- 
ing one good plant, or letting them 
take root and having several poor ones. 

Some choice varieties seem to require 
hill culture, They are not capable of 
growing both plants and berries. They 
are not in favor for field culture, as 
the rows they form are too thin, and 
the yield consequently small, but for 
the garden they may be among the 
best. With good cultivation they make 
up in size and other qualities what 
they lack in numbers. 

But the plants may be healthy and 
the cultivation the best without yield- 
ing anything like adequate returns. It is 
a common complaint that plants which 
have come from a productive bed have 
been a disappointment. This is some- 
thing that many of us have learned 
from sad experience. Some well-mean- 
ing friend gives us plants from a bed 
that has borne heavily one or two 
years, not knowing that because they 
have done so well is the best reason 
for supposing that they will not again. 
These plants were exhausted at the 
start, because they come from worn- 
out stock. Nothing could reasonably 
be expected from them. It is poor 
economy to use such plants. The im- 
portance of using good stock is in- 
sisted upon continually by fruit-grow- 
ers, yet the failures show that the ad- 
vice frequently falls upon deaf ears. 
Plants taken from a bed the first year 
after setting out are to be used if they 
can be obtained. Second-year plants, 
if the crop the year before was not 
heavy, may be used as a second choice, 
but our experience is that plants taken 
from a bed that has borne two crops 
are not worth standing room, 

The subject of fertilization -offers 
some conundrums to the amateur, and 
we find the most experienced are occa- 
sionally puzzled. How is it that a 
variety can be a good pollenizer and 
yet need the benefit of other blossoms 
for its own fruit? The Sharpless, for 
example, is considered a strong fertil- 
izer, yet the green, sour tip to the fruit 
is a decided objection to the variety. 
When planted in hills alternating in 
the row with Wilson’s Albany the 
fruit is red and luscious to the end. 
Here is a staminate which is benefited 
by being in close proximity to other 
staminates. Have strawberry plants 
affinities? If that'is the case it is not 
enough to say that one variety has an 
imperfect and another a perfect flow- 
er, but we must find out what kinds 
agree best and plant them accordingly. 
This may assist to explain why a vari- 
ety which succeeds with one man may 
be a failure with another. Certainly. 
if we can find a way to help us in 
growing such berries as the Sharpless 


' should be so shy a bearer. 





in their perfection it will be time well 
spent. 

The strawberry is the most freakish 
of fruits, taken at its best. One needs 
a sandy soil, another does best on clay, 
and as for others, nobody seems to 
know what they want. There are hun- 
dreds of varieties which the introduc- 
ers have lauded to the skies. They 
could safely do this by telling half the 
truth. It is a poor variety indeed that 
is not good for something somewhere, 
and more definite information may be 
left to be obtained by experience. 

ae oa * 

An examination recently of a peach 
orchard set two years ago was of con- 
siderable interest as showing the early 
bearing propensities of some varieties. 
The Crosby took the lead in regard to 
size of tree, and in the number of blos- 
soms. The Rivers were much smaller 
trees, which prevented them from hav- 
ing as many blossoms as the Crosby, 
as both had all they could hold, Next 
came the Smock, with trees nearly as 
large as the Crosby and about half as 
many buds. The Foster, Elberta, Late 
Crawford, and Mountain Rose were 
even fairly well supplied with — blos- 
soms. The Early Crawford promised an 
oceasional peach, while the Wheat- 
land came in as unquestionably at the 
foot of the list. 

It is unfortunate that a peach with 
the attractions of the Wheatland 
On the mar- 
ket it is unsurpassed, and the trees 
have proved hardy. In some localities 
it is ranked among the productive vari- 
eties, but these are the exception, s0 
far as we have been able to learn, The 
general complaint is that the tree is a 
poor investment, though the fruit is the 
easiest of any to sell when it can be ob- 
tained. 

The Crosby has been recommended 
as a “hustler” among peaches, but its 
growth has not been so vigorous as we 
were led to expect from reports and 
from the manner in which the trees 
started out the first season. They have 


been closely followed by the Late 
Crawford and the Smock. But the 


mass of blossoms is a surprise, though 
the tree has a reputation for setting 
much more fruit than is good for it. 

Of the Crawfords nothing was ex- 
pected so soon. They are usually shy 
bearers until they have acquired age, 
and they do not always bear then. 

; * * * 

If there is any tree that ought to 
make a sure thing of fruit it is the 
Abundance plum. The blossoms are 
set thick enough for some kinds of 
berry bushes, instead of a tree. It is 
not to be wondered at that the fruit 
is not classed very high as to quality. 
That would be too much for one vari- 
ety. Perhaps the curculio is a blessing 
in disguise for this tree, as has been 
suggested. Certainly it ought to ruin 
any tree to mature as much fruit as the 
Abundance can set. We have frequent- 
ly noticed that the plum is liable to 
set more fruit than it should, but the 
Abundance beats anything we have 


seen yet. 
P. Th 





For The Michigan Farmer. : 
NOTES ON VEGETABLES AND 
FLOWERS. 


In The Farmer of April 31st a writ- 
er thinks tomato rot is a disease. I do 
not think so. From my own observa- 
tion it is not goverened by soil, but 
is due to the season, coming always in 
a dry summer. 

= .-4 = ~ 

I would like to hear from some of 
the men at the College as to the cause 
and a remedy for wormy radishes. 
Every spring we hire help to pull our 
entire first sowing and draw to the 
waste heap. Ten years ago the same 
ground raised them in perfect condi- 
tion. We try them on high and low 
ground, black ground and loam. Have 
used unleached ashes, tobacco dust and 
salt, nitrate of soda, and other fer- 
tilizers, but are not able to discover 
the cause. Can raise good ones on a 
piece of new cleared swamp that is 
moist sand. It would seem that some 
element was lacking in the soil, but 
that the second sowing, when the 
ground is warmer, is all right. 

* * oh 

I notice that at every Farmers’ Club 
or meeting some one brings up the 
beautifying of the homes, as if that 
Was almost too much to ask for, There 
is no reason why farmers’ wives and 
girls should not have flowers as well 
and as easily as those in town. When 
will they learn the beauty of bulbs and 
the little care they need to be a delight 
for a lifetime? Let annuals alone and 





plant each fall a few, and in five years 
you will have a great many. 

Don’t cut up your lawns in beds. 
Weep the grass, and put somewhere 
against a fence or along a walk, cro- 
cuses, daffodils, tulips, Japan lilies, 
which are all cheap and multiply fast. 
Haycinths, that flower of the poets, 
cost more but their perfume is more 
than a recompense. 

Plant a few each year, with your lit- 
tle children to help, putting out = of 
sight with them the vexations and 
cares that come to all tired women, 
and with the same faith that you wait 
for the blossoms believe that the ‘“de- 
sire of your heart’ will blossom, too. 
In after years their beauty will be a 
memorial of -a father or mother, or 
the little children who are going out 
to take their place in the world. 

Have perpetual roses, too. Plant 
wisely and with only the work of top- 
dressing the soil and wrapping the 
bushes in winter there will be roses 
from May until snow lies on the 
ground. 

Let something go undone of your 
household work for a day each spring 
and fall and you may have flowers “or 
the church, cemetery, sick room, your 
own home—all the places where weary 
humanity dwells. 

Now is the best time to set your 
roses. Make a very rich spot and buy 
small plants, if you do not care to 
spend much. Keep them moist and 
growing all summer, and when freez- 
ing weather comes—not before—wrap 
their branches with straw or burlap. 
Next year you will have large bushes. 
The Queen and Kaiserin Augusta Vie- 
toria are quite hardy white roses, Her- 
mosa and La France are lovely pink. 
Princess Bonnie, Meteor and lots of 
others are a deep red. These roses are 
tender, but with me live and do well, 
with no more than the care I have told 
about. Buy of a reliable firm and no- 
tice their directions, 

A MARKET GARDENER. 





ROT OF CABBAGE. 


This disease has made serious in- 
roads in different cabbage commun- 
ities and is not well understood. Ac- 
cording to Prof. H. L. Russell of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, it is a 
bacterial disease and begins to make 
its appearance on the edges of the 
leaves. Often the lower outer leaves 
are the first to succumb but quite fre- 
quently nearly all the leaves are af- 
fected about the same time. It works 
along the veins, finally reaching the 
main stem, where when once estab- 
lished it soon spreads throughout the 
whole plant. A great deal of loss is 
frequently caused when the cabbages 
are in store for the winter, although 
there were apparently no symptoms of 
rot at harvest time. All heads should 
be closely inspected and if the slightest 
black spot is found, the affected head 
should be thrown out. Such rejected 
heads are suitable for immediate con 
sumption. In 1896 the loss from rot 
in Kenosha and Racine counties is es- 
timated at 50 to 60 thousand dollars. 

Being a bacterial disease, it is difti- 
cult to treat successfully. Rotation of 
crops is helpful in ridding ground of the 
specific organism. The removal of all 
old stumps and leaves assists in de- 
creasing the disease. Care should be 
taken not to plant cabbage on iow 
ground where the soil moisture will 
produce too luxuriant a growth. The 
trouble may be checked in the early 
stages by going through and removing 
all affected leaves, which are taken 
from the field. Do this regularly. The 
feasibility of this plan was demon- 
strated in 1897 experimentally and un- 
der commercial conditions. By looking 
at the cross section of a leaf the veins 
and midrib will appear as black spots 
if it is diseased. In addition to cab- 
bage, the folowing crops are affected 
by it: Cauliflower, kohl rabi, kale, 
brussels sprouts, broccoli and collards. 
and to a lesser degree, turnips, ruta- 
bagas and winter radishes. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


A correspondent at Howell asks for a 
method of smoking squash and pump- 
kin seed so as to prevent gophers and 
chipmunks from eating them. We have 
never heard of a process which would 
do this, but some of our readers may 
know of one, and we would like them 
to give an answer to this inquiry. 








The San Jose scale is doing some 
good as well as much evil. It is mak- 
ing fruit-growers more vigilant jn 
watching their orchards, and it is dis- 
gusting the careless and slovenly fruit- 
grower, and will finally drive him ty 
reform his methods or get out of the 
business. In either case the fruit in- 
dustry will be benefited, 

In packing fruit for market there are 
three things which should always be 
born in mind. They are neatness, uni- 
formity and honesty. Perhaps the last 
named should be put first. Neatness 
should be observed in the packages as 
well as in the condition of the fruit. 
Uniformity should obtain in packages, 
and size and color of the fruit. Honesty 
should be observed in everything. It 
is not only the best business policy, but 
it is right and to be right is better for 
your conscience and reputation than to 
be rich. 

The New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva publishes the results of tests 
with strawberries during 1897, from 
which it appears that one-year-old beds 
gave much better yields than did two- 
year-old beds, and also gave a larger 
percentage of early fruit. The best 
early varieties on the young beds were 
Beder Wood, Vera, Marshall, and 
Eleanor; the best late varieties on the 
one-year-old beds were Glen Mary, 
Beauty, Giant, Robinson, and Clarence: 
and on two-year-old beds, Robinson. 
Omega, Bissell, and Slaymaker No. 9. 

A dispatch received last week from 
Berlin says that the German govern 
ment admits, in official correspondence. 
that no San Jose scale has been found 
among the American fruit refuse ex- 
amined. It was on the allegation that 
the scale did exist that the German 
government some time ago issued its 
prohibitory orders against American 
fruit and fruit refuse, etc. It is doubi- 
ful, however, if the prohibitory order 
is rescinded now that it is shown to 
have been issued without any good 
reason. The only method of securing 
justice for American products is to 
treat those imported into the United 
States just as Americans are treated in 
each foreign country. Let those na- 
tions make what regulations they 
please, but let them know that the 
same ones will surely be enforced upon 
their products. Prohibiting American 
apples should be followed by the pro- 
hibition of the importation of German 
wines and liquors. 
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A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free, 


DisorDERS of the Kid- 
bere and Bladder cause 
IGHT’S DISEASE, 





AIN IN ACK, FE- 
ALE COMPLAINTS, URI- 
NARY DISORDERS, 
DROPSY, etc. For these 


diseases a POSITIVE 
SPECIFIC CURE is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHRUB, 
ealled by botanists, the 
: piper methysticum, from 
THE KAvVA-KAVA SHRUB the Ganges river, East 
(Piper Methysticum.) India. It has the extra- 
ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
ete., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R.C. Wood, of Low- 
ell, Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail, Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 
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MACHINERY oucicpve'nacy FREE 


C.G. HAMPTON & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 


FRUIT PACKAGES ¢".,c;. 


Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 

Order now before your fruit 
gets ripe. Catalogue and price 
list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 


Berlin Heights. Erie Co., Ohio. 
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THE PEKIN DUCK. 





I do not think that there is any one 
who will take exception when I say 
that the Pekin stands undoubtedly at 
the head of the duck family. If we 
take into consideration the position 
which they hold in the estimation of 
practically all of the ext.nsive duck 
raisers of the Eastern States, the indi- 
cations are unmistakable that they 
have every qualification possible to in- 
corporate in the make-up of any sin- 
gle breed. The.e are other br.eds 
which many will admire more from a 
standpoint of beauty; take, for in- 
stance, the Rouen, with its intricate 
and inimitable feather marking, per- 
haps, the Cayuga with its deep, black- 
green shecn tinted plumage, or some 
equally attractively plumaged fowl, So 
far as my knowledge and observation 
extends, in the large broiler plants of 
the Eastern States, where young ducks 
are raised for the early markets, the 
Pekin is the one used without a single 
exception. Nothing could speak more 
forcibly of their value and the popu- 
larity they enjoy as a practical breed 
than this fact. There ae few things 
that will test the merit of a breed, no 
matter whether it is fowl, sheep, hog 
or cow, than to have it reduced to a 
practical test wh.ch will bring out its 
stable qualities; when a thing meets 
all requiremenis in this direction, ut- 
terly regardless of what it may be 
from a fancier’s point of view. it is 
destined to be popular. The Pekin 
duck has stood this test, and conse- 
quently stands at the head of a class 
of fowls, a position which it has de- 
servedly earned. I do not say this to 
the detriment of any other breed of 
ducks. All have thefr — particular 
points in which they excel. Doubtless 
there are other breeds of ducks which, 
had they been subjected to as severe 
grading and breeding towards some 
desired end, would have fulfilled the 
position amply as well as the Imperial 
Pekin does today. 

When one takes into consideration 
the forces that have been brought to 
bear to make this breed what it is to- 
day, it can scarcely be wondered at 
that they are what they are at the 
present time. I do not think that | 
will unduly stretch the truth if 1 as- 
sume that there are certa.n strains in 
existence that have been in the course 
of formation for the past forty years. 
One has but to understand the vast 
amount of labor that can be exerted in 
this space of time, and then to realize 
the equally proportionaie success that 
is sure to follow, it the effort has been 
exerted in the proper direction, — to 
know to what its immense popularity 
is due. 

Perhaps to more fully appreciate the 
almost phenomenal results that can be 
accomplished in forty years of careful 
breeding and selection, let us consider 
just for a moment how this space of 
time compar:s With like pericds to ac- 
complish similar results with other do- 
mestie animals. During the forty years 
devoted to the development of some 
strain, it would be possible to get at 
least a generation for every year. Un- 
der certain cond.ticns w: ere ar.ificia’ 
hatching and forced feeding were in- 
troduced, it might be possible to get 
even more than this, but under ordin- 
ary conditions by simply following na- 
ture’s laws, it would be no difficult 
task to produce forty generations in as 
many years. Assuming that the sheep 
and the cow would readily reproduce 
at the second and third years respec- 
tively, it would 1equire at least eighty 
years for the former and one hundrel 
and twenty years for the latter to at- 
tain the same relative degree of per- 
fection that) would be acquired in the 
fowl during a s.imilar period of prog- 
ress. But to go fur-h-r, and carry tiis 
theoretical reasoning out a little more 
fully, the probabilities are that even 
in this comparison the duck would 
come out ahead in the points of perfec- 
tion attained. This will be very plain 
to the reader if he will but take into 
consideration the make-up of the two 
species and the natural laws that goy- 
ern each. 

One of the most siriking points of 
advantage that the fowl has over the 
other lies in the mode of reproduction. 
It is not improbable that a duck can 
produce at least fifty eggs per annum 
(I have in mind perfectly responsible 
breeders who claim as high as one 
hundred and fifty eggs from one duck 








during a single year) and out of this 
number it is more than probable that 
at least twenty ducklings could’ be 
hatched and grown; but to make it all 
the more probable, we will suppose 
that only ten were raised. Out of this 
number there is a most excellent 
chance of finding at least one that will 
embody the qualities sought for. With 
‘attle the case is radically different. 
Only one offspring is produced during 
a single year, and there is a strong 
possibility that it will embody some- 
thing else rather than the desired quali- 
ties. It is not at all unreasonable to 
assume that not more than 50 per cent 
of increase will be in line with the de- 
sired improvement. It can be readily 
seen how much more rapid will be the 
advancement of the fowl over the cow 
for the same number of generations; 
it would be a question if during the 
same relative periods the former could 
not easily make at least a hundred per 
cent of proportionate increase over the 
latter. 

The transformation and develop- 
ment of the Pekin is a most excellent 
example of what can be accomplished 
by man when he sets himself to in- 
tensify nature’s laws, and turn them 
to his own financial betterment. Here 
is the same example of the intense ap- 
plication that has made the 2:00 pacer: 
the thirty-five pounds per week Jer- 
sey; and the heavy wool producers, All 
and many more representing every 
class, have been attained, not by 
chance breeding, but by that repre- 
senting the most intensive kind. The 
Pekin enjoys no advantage that could 
not have been acquired by any other 
breed, save perhaps any quality that 
has been given by nature, such as the 
color of the plumage and skin. 

In a recent issue of Farm-Poultry, 
Mr. James Rankin, one of the oldest 
duck raisers of New England, — pro- 
nounces the Pekin to be the superior of 
all ducks for his purpose, that is a fowl 
that is hardy, matures quickly, puts 
on the most pounds in a given time and 
answers the purpose as the best for his 
business. He asserts that he has tried 
all varieties of the duck family and 
the Pekin has stood the test the best. 
He also says that he has attempted 
various crosses with but comparative- 
ly indifferent success. This is Mr. 
Ranukin’s idea of the different breeds 
as they compare with one another, 
stated briefly. Of course it will be un- 
derstood that this breeder has in mind 
but a single object, viz., to produce the 
most practical fowl, one that is not 
only good in show room, but in the 
broiler plants as well. 

In a recent issue of the Fanciers’ 
Review, Mr. J. H. Davis, writing on 
the same subject, has this to say on 
the relative merits of the different 
breeds of ducks. A correspondent asks 
Mr. D.’s' opinion of the Rouen and 
Pekin breeds, and this is his reply: 
“They are just as good. At least that 
is my experience. As for laying as 
many eggs as the Pekins, I cannot an- 
swer, as I have never experimenied; 
but they lay a good supply for me. The 
Rouen is a good market fowl, and just 
as profitable as the Pekin to raise for 
that purpose. No, they are not as popu- 
lar as the Pekin because they have not 
had such a free boom as the Pekin— 
poultry papers have not devoted whole 
pages: gratuitously to Rouen farms as 
they have to Pekin duck farms. The 
Pekin has been, and is being, eternally 
boomed; and yet the Rouen is just as 
good a duck in every way, and a much 
handsomer fowl. You will make no 
mistake in trying the Rouen, which is 
the wild Mallard duck domesticated.” 

As is very evident from the two opin- 
ions expressed above, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion even on the merits or 
demerits of the duck. Just as some fa- 
vor one breed of domestic fowls and 
some one else favors something differ- 
ent, opinions differ on the various 
breeds of the duck family. If I were 
going to invest in ducks I would buy 
the Pekins, not that I am thoroughly 
convineed that they are the paragons 
among ducks, but because they are 
undoubtedly the most popular breed. 
If a person wants a fowl that will sell 
to the best advantages, especially is 
this true if one wishes to sell breeding 
stock, he must keep stock that has 
favor with public opinion. This 
is the main reason why I favor the 
Pekin in preference to others. In 
breeding stock of any kind, if one 
wishes the best degree of success for 
the least amount of labor, he must se- 
lect a breed that occupies a popular 
position. It is possible, if one so de- 
sires. to take a breed and educate the 
publie mind to it, as some few have 
done; but it is up-hill work. The far 
better way is to select something that 
is already popular. 





There is one thing more that I wish 
to say in regard to Pekin ducks before 
I close this paper, and that is in re- 
gard to the “varieties.” Don’t be mis- 
led into thinking that there are several 
rarieties of this, family; there is only 
one—and that one is simply plain Pe- 
kin.’ There are no such things as 
“White” Pekins, “Black” Pekins, “Col- 
ored” Pekins, or “any other variety” 
of the Pekin family. The Amer‘can 
Standard of Perfection recognizes 
simply the “Pekin Duck.” Some 
persist in prefixing the appendage 
“white,” which, while it is not entire- 
ly wrong, is certainly not correct. One 
notable instance of this kind is in the 
‘ase of a certain editor and poultry 
“delineator”’ in Washington, D. C., who 
occasionally edits a government poul- 
try bulletin; but since this gentleman 
is apparently not averse to using copy- 
ing paper in the production of his 
“original” illustrations, it is quite prob- 
able that it is simply another misap- 
plication, and that he is wrong. All 
pure-bred) Pekins are oa beautiful 
creamy white (not white), but not all 
“creamy-white” ducks are Pekins by 
any means. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 
Shiawassee County, Mich. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


A TWO-STORY POULTRY HOHSE. 


I noticed in The Farmer, issue of 
March 12th, an inquiry for a two-story 
henhouse, by J. M. I have one that 
comes nearer to what he asks for than 
anything I have seen. It is off of! one 
end of my cow barn, which is 22 feet 
wide, and constructed according to the 
following cuts: 
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AAA, floors, one above the other. 
BBBB, walks, lower ones two feet 
above ground floor. CC, stairs, with 
feed bin under. N, nests, with doors 
inside and outside, opening outside in- 
to a park for accommodation of sitting 
hens. IF, feed trough, fowls feeding 
through partitions. PP, perches, 
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The above plan and description will 
give a general idea of the construction 
of the building, which may be changed 
somewhat as desired, in regard to 
nests, feed troughs, ete., according to 
the number of fowls one wishes to 
keep. 

I have about 175, and they require 
more nesting and feeding room than I 
have given in the plan above. It is 
lighted by large windows in south and 
west sides. 


yoodrich, Mich. A SUBSCRIBER. 


For The Michigan Heri, 
MY EXPERIENCE WITH CORNISH 
INDIAN GAMES. 





In The Michigan Farmer of May 7, 
I notice an article on the Cornish In- 
dian Game, and I wish to give my ex- 
perience with that breed, hoping it will 
bring out the experience of brother 
farmers on the subject. I wish to say 
that I make broilers and eggs a 
specialty, and am not a_ breeder of 
thoroughbreds. 

A year ago last fall, having a flock 
of pullets showing a strong strain of 
the Plymouth Rock (though I suppose 
some of the fanciers would call them 


’ dunghills), I decided to cross them 





‘with the C. I. Games. Accordingly, I 


secured a fine cockerel, also a fine pul- 
let, thinking I might wish to raise a 
pen of pure Games if the cross proved 
as satisfactory as all poultry papers 
said it would. The pullet did not lay 
till April, while my Plymouth Rocks 
gave me eggs all winter. (I might say 
her weight was 6 1-4 Ibs., and the cross 
is a heavy fowl.) The P. Rock pullets 
mated with Game cockerel brought 
black pullets, but my Game pullet mat- 
ed with P. Rock cockerel produced a 
very pretty brown pullet—a_ perfect 
beauty. 1 decided to have my hens all 
of this type as soon as possible, as the 
cross, either brown or black, began to 
lay in the fall much before the P. 
Rocks. 1 found in November one of 
my June pullets s:tting on nine eggs. 
They laid all winter and began to sit 
‘arly; make good mothers—but, Oh! 
such tartars for stepmothers. I am 
sorry for the older chick that comes 
among her little family; he will want 
a poultice on the back of his head for 
forty-eight homs at least. 

Hence, from my experience, the C. I. 
Games are not good layers. Crossed 
with the I. Rocks, they are. They are 
good sitters, good mothers, and if you 
should live in town, your neighbor's 
little chicks will not trouble you. But 
they are not fighters, having no more 
spurs than the P. Rocks. 

I thought when I commenced I 
would tell about my 300 chicks, the 
youngest a week old at this writing— 
May 12—and all hatched without an 
incubator: but have taken too much 
space now, 

D. P. V. 

(Our correspondent is invited to 
come again and tell us all about those 
300 chicks. It is a good many to hateh 
out with hens, but when once hatehed 
they are nearly sure to do better than 
if hatched in an incubator.—Ed. Farm- 
er.. 
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ABRED ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 
noreas. ie ,' per !7. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
15 eggs $1. BE. L. LARNED. Worden, Mieh. 


EG6S Heavy weight Light Brahmas, 15 for $1; 
© 30, $1.50. nh Ducks, large, i1 for $1; 22, 
$1.50. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 
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¥. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
men 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 











THE NEXT LEGISLATURE. 





The question of who shall comprise 
the membership of the next Michigan 
legislature is an important matter to 
the members of the Grange and to all 
farmers in the State. It is asserted 
that the recent Ohio legislature kified 
every bill championed by the farmers. 
In Massachusetts they have succeeded 
in withholding an appropriation for a 
eattle commission, although that ap- 
propriation was actively championed 
by the Grange. A proposition was 
made in the United States senate, ani, 
we believe, carried, to cut out from 
the post office appropriation the item 
of $300,000 for extending free rural 
mail delivery. The experiments on 
this line during the past year have 
been very successful, and it was sim- 
ply justice to increase -these facilities. 
The item was trivial, inasmach as the 
amount carried by the bill was nearly 
$100,000,000. 

We do not think that in our own 
State matters are so bad as this. The 
last two legislatures have not turned 
a deaf ear to the wishes of the farmer, 
and, as a whole, we have little to com- 
plain of, especially in the lower branch, 
—although nobody has claimed that the 
State senate is at present very close 
to the people. 

But the question is nevertheless an 
important one, and it is non? too early 
for farmers to be thinkinz about this 
business. Of course farmers are busy 
—so are the politicians. Whai is the 
use in having free government if we, 
as citizens, don’t do our share in mak- 
ing it a popular government? What is 
the use of objecting to wnat the legis- 
lature does if we don’t take part in 
sending men to the legislature who wil) 
do what we want them to? Although 
we are frank to say that w» have little 
sympathy with that idea which makes 
the legislator simply a machine for 
registering the will of 2 large propur- 
tion of the people who live ia the dis- 
trict he happens to represent. On the 
other hand, we have no sympatiny wit) 
a legislator who deliberately votes 
against the wishes of his constituents, 
when those wishes are reasonable and 
correct. In other words, a legislator 
should not be expected to subscribe, 
before he is nominated or elected, to a 
dozen or fifteen things whic he will 
vote for and a dozen or fifteea whicn 
he will not vote for. The rigit kind 
of a legislator will come to Lansing 
determined to do all he can for the 
people of his district, and the Jeople of 
the State. Just so far as he possibly 
can he will vote as his constituents 
wish him to. In any case where wore 
accurate information or thorough 
study shall convince him that it will 
be a wrong thing or a very unwise 
thing for him to vote for a proposition 
favored by the majority of his constit- 
uents, he will vote as he deems best, 
and be frank to tell his constituents 
why he did it. 

The point in all this is that it makes 
less difference what promises you zet 
out of a candidate for the legislature 
than it does what kind of a man you 
send. There are scores of men in the 


state legislatures who come up to 
Lansing without having given any 
particular pledge; they are honest, 


square men, determined to do their 
duty, and they do it very frequently 
with but little credit at home. If the 


fi. 





were composed of 
this type of men we would have no 
trouble about the results. The prob- 
lem is for each district to send up this 
kind of a man, The question before the 
farmers is to do all possible to bring 
this about. It doesn’t mean that the 
legislature shall be composed entirely 
of farmers, but it does mean that they 
shall be fairly represented. It ought 
to mean that every legislator is sent 
here to legislate, in as brief a space as 
possible, for the best interests of the 
whole State, and not because he is the 
tool of some candidate for higher office. 

It is true that the Grange can not 
nominate candidates nor discuss their 
merits, but it is also true that no mem- 
ber in the Grange is, by his member- 
ship, deprived of his political rights. 
It is further true that every Grange 
has the right. to insist that honest and 
able men represent them in the legis- 
lature, and the Grange can, and should, 
do all in its power to bring about this 
result. 

Patrons, what are you going to do 
about it? 


whole legislature 





GRANGE NEWS. 


BEE HIVE GRANGE 
failed to have a meeting simply be- 
eause of lack of interest. Can any of 
the Granges give us any hints on how 
to work up an interest? 

Vv. H. RANDALL. 
HOPE GRANGE, NO. 678, 
meets every two weeks with a very 
good turn out. Had a discussion on 
free and uniform text books and took 
the voice of the Grange. All are in 
favor of uniform books, but majority 
are against free text books. 
Huron Co. ° MRS A. RAMSAY. 
ONSTED GRANGE, NO. 279, 
May 7 conferred third and fourth de- 
grees on four members. Many visitors 
from Walworth and North Rome 
Granges were present and good re- 
marks were listened to by them. A 
bountiful repast was served. 

Lenawee Co. COR. 
SILVER LAKE GRANGE, NO. 624, 
met May 7th, with a fair attendance, 
and initiated one new member. We 
have initiated two new members and 
reinstated one. Taking everything in- 
to consideration we feel encouraged at 

our Grange outlook. 

Grand Traverse Co. MRS. RUTH DAVIS. 

ALUMNIA GRANGE, NO. 585. 

May 4 and 5 Newaygo Co Pomona 
Grange met with us; a fair attendance. 

May 7, our regular meeting, two appli- 
cations were read. No discussion. Have 
ordered a car load of plaster. 

Will confer first and second degrees 
on three candidates at next meeting. 

Muskegon =o. MRS. DELL VIETS. 

COLDWATER GRANGE, NO. 137, 

at its last meeting conferred third and 
fourth degrees on one candidate and 
expects to give the same to another at 
the next meeting. Painting and clean- 
ing the hall is planned for the near fu- 
ture. The sisters can attend to the 
cleaning but our painter has gone at 
his country’s call; therefore that is de- 
layed. 

Branch Co. COR. 
STONY CREEK GRANGE, NO. 51, 
was reorganized March 1, by Mrs. J. K. 
Campbell, with a number of the origin- 
al charter members with us. W. I. 
Moore is our worthy master, and Hon. 
James L. Louden is lecturer. The in- 
terest taken by the members is shown 
by their attendance, which is good. 


Hon. J. K. Campbell, of Fraternity | 


Grange, has given us several 
talks which we appreciate. 

Washtenaw Co. MRS. WM. SIEGLE, Sec’y. 

IRONTON GRANGE, NO. 707, 
debated “Benefits of War and Peace,” 
May 6th. The most of us were patri- 
otic enough to believe war necessary, 
but that peace is preferable, 

Our traveling library is still well 
patronized, and interest unabated in a 
social friendly way. There was a 
generous distribution of free seeds at 
our last meeting. We are enjoying 
our new seats and also new Bible 
stand, and secretary’s desk. 

Charlevoix Co. HATTIE C. ALLEN. 

OGDEN GRANGE, NO. 660, 
is in a flourishing condition. Conferred 
first two degrees on 24 candidates. 
Have a membership of 98 and more to 
follow. Had an ice cream social—re- 
ceipts, $18.20. We shall have meetings 
every week for a while. Some mem- 
bers had been dropped for non-pay- 
ment of dues but are coming back. 
Bro. W. S. Wating gave the unwritten 


good 





work and all the first and second de- 
gree work without the aid of the book. 
He is well posted on Graiige work. 

Lenawee Co. J. W: SELL, Cor. 

ASHLAND GRANGE, NO. 545, 

May 7, had a good attendance; a few 
visitors present. Had a paper on, 
“What have been the two most poteat 
factors in the development of the coun- 
ty?” by Sister Nellie Wheat. Also a 
paper on “Probable Defects of the Uni- 
form Text Book Law,” upon which we 
shall be called to vote at our next 
meeting, by Brother Charles King. The 
subject was well discussed. A report 
was given of the Pomona Grange heid 
at Holton, May 4-5. 

Newaygo Co. MINNIE A. BRINK. 

CLAYTON GRANGE, NO. 694, 

May 7 held the first meeting of our 
eighth year as a Grange. Had good 
attendance; instructed two in third and 
fourth degrees, and had a feast. Had 
a program, consisting of instrumental 
music, singing, dialogues, etc. 

During the seven years we have not 
lost a single member by death. Organ- 
ized in a school housé with 22 mein- 
bers, moved fiom there into a carriage 
barn, are now in a home of our own, 
with a stove in the hall, and have sixty 
members in good standing. We are 
represented in two counties and six 
townships. 


Genesee Co. GEO. W. BLOSS. 
FRUIT RIDGER GRANGE, NO. 276, 


rendered a very pleasing program at its 
last meeting. First came current events, 
to which a goodly number responded, 
telling of local incidents and of the 
brilliant victory of Commodore Dewey. 

The question discussed was “How 
Far Should Parliamentary Law Be 
Carried in the Grange?” = It was gen- 
erally thought that it should not be 
strictly enforced, especially moving the 
previous question should not’ be 
enforced to that degree to become a 
“gag law,” thereby closing debate on a 
question that any member desires to 
talk on. 

Lenawee Co a. WW. A. 

ENCOJJRAGING NEWS, 

I want to tell you about Williams- 
burg Grange No. 649. It has been 
dormant for fifteen years and has just 
been reorganized by Bro. Lowell 
Sours and myself. We have 8 or 10 
old members and enough new ones to 
make 39 and expect several more at 
the next meeting, which will be held 
on Wednesday evening of this week 
(May 11), when the organization will 
be completed. 

Fife Lake Grange, organized last 
January, is doing finely. The Grange 
is growing in interest in this county 
perhaps faster than ever before. 

Traverse City. E, O. LADD. 

UNION GRANGE, NO. 97, 
held a very interesting meeting May 
3rd. The presence of a number of 
the younger members added the jolly 
time at recess, so much appreciated by 


the older folk. Little Lynn Pippett 
gave a charming recitation entitled 


“The Little Cock Sparrow.” 

Worthy Master D. D. Buell present- 
ed the subject of “Parliamentary law 
—its origin and use.” This subject will 
be treated in a practical manner at 
each succeeding meeting. 

Sister Estella Buell read a selection, 
the theme being “Success.” Brother 
Claude Studley was somewhat surpris- 
ed when the lecturer called upon him 
for a declamation, but kindly respond- 
ed by giving a part of the prologue to 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Several of the recent meetings have 
been so filled with degree work that 
there was very little of interest to ve- 
port excepting the bounteous supper 
served to four new Grangers. 

Branch Co. F. ELLA KILBOURNE. 

ROLLIN GRANGE, NO. 383, 

meets once in two weeks at the town 
hall. Our meetings are held on Satur- 
day nights, therefore, cannot get word 
to the next Farmer. At our next to ihe 
last meeting discussed the questioa, 
“Other things being equal, which will 
do the best work in the corn field, ihe 
riding or walking cultivator?’ It was 
decided in favor of the riding culti- 
vator. Also the question of how to 
raise a good crop of potatoes. Some 
said the best potatoes they had 
ever raised were those covered with 
Straw; others had not met with zs 
good success; the season has au good 
deal to do with it. 

We are talking a good deal in our 
meetings of a hall of our own, which 
we would like to build, and are trying 
in various ways to raise the money or 
a part of it, first. At one of our meet- 
ings it was decided to have an album 
quilt with the names of the officers of 
the National Grange and our State 
and county. Also the officers in the 
Subordinate Granges of our county. A 











committee was appointed to write oy 
see the same, and they have written 
to nearly all of the National and Stato 
officers, and quite a number have ;e- 
sponded with words of cheer and on- 
couragement, also sent ten cents wit} 
each name. Some have sent more 
than ten cents, which has been thank. 
fully received. 

Lenawee Co. Cc. TINGLEY, Cot 
COURTLAND GRANGE, NO, 503. 

April 9 Union Grange was held at 
Courtland Grange. The hall was full. 
An essay was read by Bro. Robert 
Sowerby on the “Culture of the Sugar 
Beet.” The brothers talked upon. the 
subject; some had tried to raise ihem 
but had a failure. A brother suzgesicd 
that it would be a good plan to experi- 
ment on a small scale, to find whut 
land was best adapted to the culture 
of the beet. 

The building of a factory was talked 
about, but there was nothing detini!« 
decided on the subject, only that it 
would take a large amount of tnoney 
to build one. 

Apr. 16 “The Uniformity of School 
Text Books” was discussed, Some 
thought it best to have books alike in 
all schools. Others said they are all 
right as they are now; that when they 
wanted new ones, would be the time to 
change them. I think uniformity is 
the better plan. 

April 80 three candidates were in- 
structed in the third and fourth de- 


grees. The question whether agricul- 
ture is the basis of the country’s 


wealth, was debated by some of the 
brothers, Some thought that agricultul 
ture is the basis, and others said there 
had been a time when tilling the «oil 
was looked upon as inferior to other 
occupations, and was not the main 
source of wealth. I think that farin- 
ing has progressed until it has become 
the main source of wealth. 





Kent Co. MRS. N. A. BURCH. 
FARM STATISTICS—WHY COL- 
LECTED, 

We asked Bro. Robt. L. Hewitt, 


Chief of the Agricultural Division of 
the Secretary of State’s office, at Lan- 
sing, for a statement of the purposes 
and results of our Michigan system of 
collecting farm statistics. In response 
he sends copy of a circular recently 
sent out by the Secretary of State, 
which he says states the matter ac- 
cording to his views, We reprint the 
greater portion of the circular: 

Virst, the farm statistics are intend- 
ed to furnish and do furnish a ready 
and convenient statistical record of the 
leading agricultural productions of ihe 
State. They are similar to reports fur- 
nished for a like purpose by a number 
of other great agricultural states. The 
reports in some of the states embrace 
most, if not all the different agricultur 
al products, including fruit and market 
garden products, 

The farm statistics of Michigan have 
now been published for’ nineteen con- 
secutive years. The nineteen volumes 
constitute an immensely valuable his- 
torical record of the agriculture of the 
State that is obtainable nowhere else. 
This record is used by dealers wav 
purchase farm produce in this State, 
by capitalists seeking locations for 
manufacturing establishments, by per- 
sons contemplating purchasing homes, 
and lately by interested parties looking 
out routes for electric roads... When it 
is proposed to repeal the law for the 
collection and publication of the arm 
Statistics, one of the questions to be 
answered is: Will it be wise now to 
discontinue the reports, break off this 
record, and thus strike out this factor 
in the development of the State's re- 
sources ? 

But it has been asserted that the Na- 
tional and State censuses furnish the 


agricultural history of the State. The 
fact is the censuses furnish a record 


for two years, and only two, out of 
each ten years. The United States 
takes a census every ten years, and a 
State census is taken four years afier 
each National census. The National 
census is never completed and distrib- 
uted until several years after the 
enumeration, and very few copies are 
ever distributed in this State. The 
great mass of the people never see this 
census and cannot get it, The State 
census can be compiled ready for dis- 
tribution in about two years after col- 
lection. Without the farm statistics, 
then, there would be no agricultural 
statistics available except for two oul 
of each ten years, and the reports of 
these years would be available only 
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long after taken. When it is proposed 
to discontinue the farm statistics for 
the reason just stated this question is 
always pertinent: Is it wise for the 
people of the great agricultural State 
of Michigan to deprive themselves of 
all statistics of agriculture except for 
two years out of each ten, especially 
when the publication of the statistics 
for those years is so long delayed after 
collection? 

Second, the farm statistics are col- 
lected and published as a necessary 
foundation of the crop reporting sys- 
tem of the State, a system that has 
been established and is now maintain- 
ed for the sole benefit of producers 
and consumers. The dealers can get 
crop statistics for their own use—they 
can take care of themselves, while 
farmers can secure such statistics for 
themselves only through the medium of 
the State and National crop reports. 

It has been argued that the farm 
statistics are not necessary because the 
monthly crop reports published by the 
State and National governments fur- 
nish all the information needed in re- 
gard to crop yields. Those who thus 
reason do not seem to understand that 
every estimate of total yield published 
in a monthly crop report is based von 
some previous actual enumeration, and 
that without such enumeration for a 
basis, it would be out of the question to 
make estimates of yield in which any 
one would place confidence. The es- 
timates in the Michigan crop. report 
are all based on the totals in the an- 
nual farm statistics, and the estimates 
published in the National crop reports 
are all based on the totals in the Na- 
tional census taken once in ten years. 

It is not difficult to make a fairly 
satisfactory showing of crop conditious 
at any time during the crop growing 
season, and the average yield per acie 
can be estimated with close accuracy 
at the time of harvesting or threshing, 
but great difficulty is always exper- 
ienced in estimating the aggregate 
product of a crop after the harvest, or 
at the close of the season. Any farm- 
er can easily find the yield per acre of 
his own and neighbors’ crops, and a 
few such reports from a township will 
determine with sufficient accuracy the 
average yield in the township. But 
Who can estimate the acreage for an 
entire township? No one will deny 
that the acreage must be somehow as- 
certained if we would find the 
gregate product. 

Now here is just where the farm 
statistics are of incalculable value, The 
farm statistics furnish the acreage as 
well as the yield of the several crops, 
and it is upon these figures, obtained 
by actual enumeration every year, that 
all advance estimates of the next suc- 
ceeding crop are based. 

A study of the State and 
crop reports cannot fail to 
any reasonable person that the esti- 
mates of final output of the Michigan 
wheat crop made by this department 
are much more accurate than those 
made by the agricultural department 
at Washington. The reason is, the 
Michigan reports are corrected each 
year by the farm statistics, whereas 
the department at Washington can cer- 
rect its estimates only once in ten 
years when the National census is tak- 
en. 

The statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in a late re- 
port has the following concerning the 
methods of that Department: 

“In the main the Department's meth- 
od is one of comparative percentages; 
with the figures of the decennial cen- 
sus as the starting point. In the inter- 
val between two censuses, therefore, a 
cumulative error of only 2 per cent per 
annum would amount to one-fifth of 
the total production. A cumulative er- 
ror of 5 per cent per annum would 
produce the same result in four 
years.” 

The “cumulative error” of which the 
statistician speaks, cannot occur when 
the enumeration or census which is the 
basis of the estimates is taken annual- 
ly. Comparisons of estimates made by 
the two departments prove conclusive- 
ly the greater value of the estimates 
based on an annual enumeration; they 
prove, in fact, that the annual enumer- 
4#uon or census is absolutely indispens- 
able if we would have approximately 
correct estimates. Here are some com- 
parisons: 

Beginning with 1893 the National de- 
partment estimated the wheat crop of 
Michigan for that year 4,511,000 bush- 
els less, while the State report showed 
only 742,000 bushels less, than re- 
ported in the farm statistics. 

_In 1894 the National department es- 
Umated the crop at 1,216,000 bushels 
less, and this department at 179,000 


ag 


National 
convince 





more, than reported in the farm statis- 
ties. 

In 1895 the National department esti- 
mated the crop at 1,633,000 bushels 
less, and this department at 118,000 
bushels less, than reported in the farm 
statistics. 

In 1896 the National department esti- 
mated the crop at 2,142,000 bushels 
less, and this department at 752,000 
bushels less, than reported in the farm 
statistics. The crop of 1897 will be 
reported in the farm statistics this 
spring (1898) and the total known in 
July, The National department esti- 
mates the crop at 1,225,000 bushels less 
than estimated by this department. 

In the four years 1893, 1894. 1895 
and 1896 the National department un- 
derestimated the wheat crop of this 
State 9,533,800 bushels, while the esti- 
mates made by this department for the 
same years were only 1,433,000 too 
small, The aggregate deficiencies in 
the National estimates amounted to 
nearly one-ninth of the total of the 
four crops, while the State estimates 
were deficient by-only about one fifty- 
sixth of the total. 

Surely with the above comparison 
before him no one can consistently 
Claim that a census taken on¢e in ten 
years furnishes a sufficient basis for 
annual crop estimates, nor can any one 
consistently deny that an annual enuin- 
eration or census like the farm sta- 
tistics of Michigan does furnish such 
a basis. 

It should be added that the State es- 
timate of each year’s wheat crop is 
made in October, or about three 
months after the harvest, while the 
estimates for the National reports are 
never made before December and 
sometimes not until January or Febru- 
ary, or from six to eight months after 
the harvest. 

This subject could be much further 


enlarged upon, but a little careful 
thought will readily disclose to you 


the practical use that the individual 
farmer, as well as the State, may make 
of these statistics. 

We would be pleased to have you 
write us your views after you have 
given the subject careful study. 

i Very respectfully, 
WASHINGTON GARDNER, 
Secretary of State. 





THE IDEAL HUSBAND. 


(Portion of paper prepared and read at 
Grand Traverse Pomona Grange, heid at 
Old Mission, by Mrs. E. O. Ladd, Trav- 
erse City, Mich.) 

It has been said that a woman ought 
not to expect too much, nor too ex- 
alted goodness in a husband or he 
would not be understood by her, as 
she is not an angel. 

Talmage says, “Do not expect to find 
a perfect husband. If you find a man 
without any faults, incapable of mis- 
takes, never having guessed wrongly, 
his patience never having been per- 
turbed, immaculate in speech, in tem- 
per, in habits, do not marry him. Why? 
Because, what would you do with a 
perfect man? You who are not perfect 
yourself, and how dare you hitch 
your imperfections fast on such super- 
natural excellence? Do not, there- 
fore, look for an immaculate husband, 
for you will not find him.” 

But, an intellectual man, a man with 
more or less superior mental attri- 
butes; such a man joined to a woman 
by marriage, is not so hard to find. 

Now, as to what we think his other 
qualifications should be. First, he 
should possess a heart! <A great ten- 
der, noble heart. He should be well- 
mannered, though not a dude; kind, 
sympathetic, courageous, and persever- 
ing; industrious and of frugal mind; 
economical, but not stingy; acquiring, 
yet not avaricious. He may, or may 
not be possessed of much money, 
houses or lands. Yet, if he have these 
qualities combined with a Christian’s 
faith, he is a fortune in himself. He 
is a true man, one in whom a wife can 
place her utmost confidence and trust; 
an honest man, of whom it has been 
truely said, “An honest man is the 
noblest work of God.” 





GRANGE WORK, 


When we create interest enough in 
an individual so that he will allow his 
name to be presented for membership 
in a Grange, he then is desirious cf 
gaining all there is in it for him. His 
first knowledge is given by his initia- 
tion and the presentation of the prin- 
ciples of the order by the officers in 
charge of that work. Take for in- 
stance the first teaching, ‘“‘A good Pa- 
tron puts his trust in God.” When 
that principle is presented by a Master 
who in his every action lives up to 





that thought, he then shows the beauty 
of the principle. But if those having 
that work in charge do not believe, 
then it has only the effect of empty, 
meaningless words, and becomes dis- 
gusting and repulsive to the applicant. 

How many, many times applicants 
are instructed in the principles of the 
order, and after they have been the en- 
tire course they could not tell one prin- 
ciple upon which the Grange is found- 
ed. The writer has had the pleasure 
in his life of witnessing similar cere- 
monies which were perfectly grand, 
because the one having the work in 
charge put his whole soul into it. We 
can never expect to create an interest 
in others when we lack that ourselves. 

After a person has been instructed in 
the noble principles upon which the 


Grange is founded, there comes a de- | 


sire (perhaps unconsciously) to help in 
promoting the interest and advancing 
the cause, At this time work should 
be given showing that his work is 
needed, always guarding against low- 
ering the standard, but insisting on an 
advancement and constantly adding 
something to their store of knowledge. 

We have watched pupils studying 
and working that they might under- 
stand the ‘four fundamental principles 
of arithmetic, and in a short time the 
Same ones were solving the more difti- 
cult problems of algebra, showing a 
growth in ability to understand. So we 
should grow in our work; we should be 
able to grasp better ideas; have more 
noble thoughts and ideas each day we 
live. When that point is reached we 
place ourselves in a position where we 
can help others to rise, 

St. Louis, Gratiot Co. NEWTON BURNS. 


WHY THE DEFICIT IN U. S. POST- 
OFFICE? 








The following is an extract from a 
speech made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. 8S. W. Smith, of 
Michigan. It simply states facts well 
known to those who have investigated, 
and shows the hollowness of the ex- 
cuse so often given as a reasen w hy 
we can’t have free rural mail delivery, 
i. e., “We are already losing money in 
the postoftice department.” 

“T assert: First. That the govern- 
ment is paying too much for the car- 
riage of the mails. 

“Second. That it pays for a large 
mnount of mail that it does 10t carry. 

“Third. That the railroads have in 
the past set up a mail service of their 
own, which defrauded the government. 
Are they doing it now? 

“Fourth. That in addition +9 the 
price paid for the carriage of the mails 
it is paying too high a rental for postal 
cars, 





“1. Postmasters-General Bissell and 
Wilson, in their reports for 1804, at 
page 33, and in 1895, at page 43, show 
that the average price for carrying 
mail was 8 cents a pound. ‘The report 
of the postmaster-general for 1SS9, at 
page 90 and succeeding pages, shows 
that the average distance of carrying 
the postal matter was 448 miles; this. 
in other words, is $160 per ton tur ear- 
rying the mails 448 miles, We are pay- 
ing as much per pound to-day for car- 
rying the mails upon the railroads in 
this country as was paid in 1878, Lot- 
withstanding there has been a reduc- 
tion in freight rates since that time of 
more than 30 per cent and a reduction 
of passenger rates of between 15 and 
20 per cent. 

“The railroad companies RITY 
merchandise for a cent a pound, ard in 
some instances for a_ still smaller 
amount. The Texas Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific railroads carry hardware. 
caps, boots, and other merehandise 
from New Orleans to San ['rancisco 
for eight-tenths of a cent per »ound, a 
distance of 1,500 miles, or three and a 
half times the distance for which the 
government pays the railroads 8 cents 
a pound. The distance from Boston to 
New York is about 250 miles; the 
Adams Express Company carries a 
hundred pounds for a cent a pound. 
and they carry the same amount a dis- 
tance of between five and six oundred 
miles, from Cleveland to New York. 
for a cent and three-quarters a pound, 
and no doubt the United States Ex- 
press and the National Express com- 
panies carry for a like or cheaper rate. 
and an inspection of the daily quota- 
tions of these stocks show that the 
companies are not losing money. 

“TL insist, sir, that the government is 
paying too large a price for carrying 
the mails when we remember that in 
the last twenty years the cost of carry- 
ing the mail has been reduced nearly 
one-half; yet upon the part of the yov- 
ernment there has been practically no 
effort made to secure any reduction 
whatever. Such is the enormous profit 
to the railroad companies that Senator 
Pettigrew said in the Senate during the 
last year that, ‘The New York Central 
Railroad between New York and Buf- 
falo receives from the government ot 
the United States compensation sufli- 
cient to pay the interest on the cost of 
a double-track railroad every year. 

“It is an undeniable fact that if we 
paid only what the service is worth for 
railroad transportation the mails of the 
country could be carried at a profit to 
the government. In my judgment, if 
this reform alone were enacted, it 
would wipe out the oft-repeated de- 
ficiency in postal revenues.” 








TRIALS OF SALESWOMEN. 


Mrs. Pinkham Says Standing Still is One of 
Woman’s Most Trying Tasks. 





Have you ever thought why it is that so 
many women or girls rather walk for an hour 


than stand still for ten minutes ? 


Itis because most women suffer from some 
derangement of their delicate organism, the 
discomfort from which is less trying when 
they are in motion than when standing. 

So serious are these troubles and so dangerous to 
health that the laws in some states com- 
pel employers to provide resting places for 


their female employees. 

Butno amount of law can regulate 
the hard tasks of these women. Cus- 
tomers are exacting, and expect th 
















saleslady to be always cheerful - 








and pleasant. How can a girl 





be cheerful when her back is 
sailed by lassitude and bearing- 
ter how sweet tempered she is 
way under the pain after a while. 
want cross and snappy saleswo 
important capital, and no one can be 

If you are ill or suffering, write 








aching, whensheisas- 
- down pains? Nosnat- 
naturally, her nerves give 
Employers, however, don’t 
men. Cheerfulness is very 
amiable when racked with pain. 
without delay to Mrs. Pinkham, at 


Lynn, Mass., and tell her all about yourself. Your story will not be new to 
her; she has heard it many thousand times and will know just what you need. 
Without doubt, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will help you, it has 
done such wonderful things for suffering women. Do nothesitate to write her 


all the little things that make you feel miserable. 


Your letter will not be seen 


by any man, and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice will cost you nothing. 
Read this letter from Mrs. MARGARET ANDERSON, 463 Lisbon St., Lewis- 


ton, Me. 


‘DEAR Mrs. PinkuAM:—For years I had suffered with painful menstruation 
every month, At the beginning of menstruation it was impossible for me to 
stand up for more than five minutes, I felt so miserable. One day a little book 
of Mrs. Pinkham’s was thrown into my house, and I sat right down and 
read it. I then got some of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and 


Liver Pills. 


iis | can heartily say that to-day I feel like a new woman; my monthly 
suffering is a thing of the past. I shall always praise the Vegetable Compound 


for what it has done for me.” 


Ask Mrs Pinkhiam’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman’s Ii!‘ 
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v eterinarp®epartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer, The initials will 
only be given. When an answer is requested 
by mail it becomes private practice, and a fee 
of one dollar must accompany the letter. 





Splint—Lizht-year-old horse has 
splint on fore leg. Does not cause lame- 
ness.—A. B., Bay City, Mich.—Leave 
it alone. You might cause him to go 
lame from treatment. 

Wart on leg.—Mare has a wart on 
leg. I employed a veterinary surgeon 
to cut it off. He did so, but it failed to 
effect a cure.—E. J. S., Ovid, Mich.— 
Remove it with a knife and apply one 
part chromic acid to two parts water 
three times a week. Your veterinary 
failed to remove the wart entirely. 


Ringbone.—Have a young horse that 
is lame. He has a bunch on right fore 
foot just above hoof. It is hard as 
bone.—W. C. M., Hillsdale, Mich.— 
Your horse has a ringbene. Blister 
with caustic balsam once a week. Give 
him rest until he recovers from his 
lameness. Should blisters fail have 
him fired. 

Snasmodic Colic.—A four-year-old 
horse rolls and tumbles occasionally. 
I think he hag colic. I give him salt 
and water when sick and he seems to 
get over it—W. B., Monroe, Mich.— 
Careful feeding will do more towards 
preventing such sick spells than treat- 
ment. Give him ginger in feed. A 
run to grass will improve his digestion 
and he may not have any more at- 
tacks. 

Stocking.—I have a mare that inter- 
fered in the winter on hind ankle and 
caught cold in it. It swelled badly, 
but healed quickly. Since then it 
swells every night or when she stands 
still a day. It rubs down easily and 
works away entirely by driving an 
hour.—O. M. T., Millingten, Mich.— 
Give two drams nitrate potash, one 
dram powdered rosiu in feed three 
times a day. Regular exercise and a 
run to grass will do her lots of good. 


Garget._I have a cow that was all 
right in the morning when I milked 
her, at night one-quarter of her udder 
was swelled badly and gave thick and 
dark-colored milk. She has almost 
dried up, going down from eight quarts 
to a very small quantity.—IF. H. D.., 
New Boston, Mich.—Give one pound 
epsom salts twic2 a day until her 
bowels act freely. Foment udder with 
hot water three times a day and feed 
her grass but no grain. 

Navicular Disease.—Horse went lame 
early last winter while drawing load 
of wood to town. Stopped on top of 
hill; was all right until then; when told 
to go he could not step right hind foot 
to the ground. After about half an 
hour he started off. but limped seme. 
After unloading the woud he walked 
home (about six miles) quite well, but 
could not trot. After two or three days 
was all right. Saw no more of it until 
about two weeks ago, when he was 
taken again in just about the same 
way. After two or three days was ap- 
parently all right. Yesterday was taken 
again while going to the field to plow. 
He throws leg a little forward, stands 
on point of toe with ankle cocked for- 
ward. Cannot locate the trouble. No 
soreness or swelling, but cannot step 
on foot. Have done nothing for it.— 
E. C. H., Hastings, Mich.—Blister coro- 
net with caustic balsam once a week. 
Give him rest. 





WHEN WRITING SusSrewsery Ps 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Little Giant Harness Mender, 


It pays for itself every time 
it is used. Repairs harness, 
belting, fastens buckles, makes 
loops, and in fact anything in 
the leather and web line, will 
repair any kind of a break in 
your harness without remov- 
ing from the horse. Can be 
carried in your pocket. Will 
do the work of a high-priced 
machine used in factories. 
Agents are making from $5 to 
$i0aday. Send fifty cents for 
sample with box of rivets, (one-third what others 
cost). Write quick for terms to agents. 

J. B. FOOTE Co., Fredericktown, Ohio. 


1000 MACHINES AT SPECIAL PRICES 

FOR 90 DAYS. Everything 
new. Mowers. Rakes, Hay 
Tedders, Cultivators, Saw- 
ing Machines. Hay Presses, 
Plows, etc. Special induce- 
ments to farmers where we 











PAT.APL'D FOR 















Order at once or you 

may be too late. Address 

Ann Arbor Agricultural Co., 
Ann Arbor. Mich.’ 





Before cold weather sets in again 
why not go through your outbuild- 
ings and see if there are any leaky | 
roofs, any shingles or clapboards 
coming off, any cracks that need 
stopping up to make the buildings 
warm ? 

Remember your stock will do 
better if kept warm, chickens grow 
faster, hens lay more eggs, cows | 
need less grain and give more milk. 
The best roofing and side-covering 
to-day is the celebrated Mepousel 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
can be used for roofing, covering 
sides and walls of houses, barns, 
hen-houses, green-houses, hotbeds, 
haystacks,- wagon-tops, and many 
household purposes. It is very 
much cheaper than shingles or 
clapboards, and while it won’t last 
forever, it lasts a mighty long time. 
With the necessary nails and tin 
caps to put it on, it only costs at 
the factory one cent a square foot. 
You see, a little goes a long way. I—-Silage Crops. 

For baaile lining use hl Wi Ste mepeaentiess 
Black Building Paper. Xt is much | § samtay tuatetadiesand conpounted rations 

for feeding stock. They are going rapidly. 
cheaper than tarred paper, odor- bt be FREE Wii fer ase? 
less, clean, economical, water and 
air tight, and ver min-proof. 
Lye Full particulars and 
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THIS IS THE KEYSTONE | 


HAY LOADER 


which loads hay from the windrow or direct from the 
swath where the hay is-heavy. it greatly facilitates 
the ope 
and reduces the 
cost of harvest- 
ing @ crop 
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KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
28 River St. STERLING, ILL. 
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and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme o' 


a9 
““A BOOK ON SILAGE 
By Prof. F. W. WOLL, 
of the University of Wisconsin, neatly bound into a volume 
of 195 pages and now being sent out by the Sivek Mee. Co. 
Saxem, O., is unquestionably the best book yet introduced on 


the subject. It includes: 
II—Silos. 



































“SILVER MFC. CO. 
Salem, Ohio. 










samples free. Write is all right in its 
amplestee. te) A BUCKLE es 
F. W. Bird & Son, Se ——- 

in @ Wind mii or tower, 
East Walpole, Mass. : Buy a mill which will not buckle, 







| 2 wobble or warp and which is sensi- 
f tive to the smallest amount of 
F wind. In short 


ir 


: =9Perkins 
‘ Direct-Geared Steel Mill 


y itis unsurpassed as a sate, fast 
| Y pumping mill. We make also steel 
iy and wood power mills ina variety of 


| 

| 

| For sale by Dealers 
| in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
| Supplies. 


IF YOU COULD 





























WOULD YOU DO IT? Wouldn'tit FIR\\ sizes. Catalogue FREE, 
y oore ine tSd0 800 Welt here's how PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 18 Race St., Mishawaka, Ind. 








WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Please mention that 

ti 0 
saw their advertisemen} rg 
the Micuiean Farmer, 


Corn 


responds readily to proper fer. 











tilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 7% actual 


Potash 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


Keystone nS Weeler 





Can be adjusted from 
30 inches to 7% feet, 
No shafts to hinder 
working close to fenee, 
Depth of cut regu- 
lated. Write for prices 
and territory. 


KEYSTONE 
Farm Machine Co... 


WA ‘ LIMITED. 
Ni> 
Narrowed up to 39inches. YOrk, = Pa. 













Large inside burr 
revolves twice to 


Pressure between 
burrs in grinding 
is carried on chill- 
ed roller bear- 
ings. 























Electric Steel Wheels 


They can’t dry out and get loose; they 
CAN J por OR BREAK DOWN. Don’tmake 
any difference what wagon you have we 
can fit it. Wheels of any heightand any 


Le. 
( width of tire. May be the wheels on 


N\ agonare good. If they are buy 


‘our Ww: 
ASE F THESE and have two wagons—a low 
A Sey & high one. Send for catalogue, it is free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 58, Quincy, Ills. 


SAVE 
wae Ol Wagons 
WANTED NOW. AGENTS AT ONCESS 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any | Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for 2-cent 
size and width tire. Staggard and stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar 
Straight Spoke. Will not rotor dry | Proof. $10.00 a day. Write quick. Address 
out. We also manufacture Steel | BROHARD & CO., Dept. 111 Philadelphia, I’a. 


Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, tll. 


4 American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 
it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 


FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. ; 
The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and save one~- 
third more seed than can otherwise be secured. This is 
the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
know. Pays for itself the first season. Ask yeur dealer 
for it, Catalogue and testimonials from users sent free. 


: American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EUREKA 


WINDMILLS 


for 25 years. In use 
all over the world. 
We make all styles, 
steel and wood mills. for pump- 
ipg and power. Steel towers. 
Tanks and windmill specialties 
Our goods are fully warranted. 

Smith & Pomeroy, Mfrs.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
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The Dogs of War 


let loose will increase the need to farm carefully 
to ‘‘make ends meet.’’ Good fences save temper, 
time, stock and crops. See our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Best Fence on Farth 
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Is a Fence that has a Patent Chain Tightener that 

can be op d for the p of stock and farm 

implements. This is the enly wire fence that 

can be opened. Write for circular and prices. 
OMMON SENSE FENCE 

No. 32 Main Street, 





Homer, Mich ° 
















































































$50.°9 RANCE FOR $25.°9° (=e5 
TO INTRODUCE OUR E 4 
into every section of the Un'ted States, We gaye) 
TRIUMPH STEEL RANGE will for @ short time deliver at your depo. “Fr = 
free of charge our highest grade Steel Range for $25.00. The regular retail price is \\ | 











$0.00. It has six 8-inch lids. Top cooking surface is 30x34 inches. Oven !2incbes %—4 Psy ' 
high 17 inches wide and 2144 inches deep, and 15 gallon reservoir. Weight 400 lbs. (na ' 
Burns wood or coal. Write for Free Descriptive 1amphlet. Best Ravge = 

made. M. G. WILLARD, Manufacturer, —_— @Bil 


113 @ IBN. Second St , St Louis, Mo. 





means actual loss to the farmer and stockman 
It iseconomy to have an ample sup and have it always. 
Live stock will live longer without food than without water. 
Cows shrink more in milk from insufficient water than from lack of 


food. The #4 IF of the proper size. 
9 remedy isa Goshen Tank it holds water, 


a L does not leak, rot or fall to pieces. Are made of the 
wanized steel. Better replace that old tank with one of these. Don’t buy at least 


until you.gave seen our circulars and prices. Send 2c. stamp for 48 page illustrated catalogue. 


KELLY FOUNDRY AND MACH. CO., 15 Purl Street, Goshen, Indiana. 
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4 SAVE MONEY.—DIRECT SALES TO FARMERS. P 
> You have the benefit ef the Agents’ Commission and the Middleman’s profit. « 
> ANALYsIs, Phos. Acid. Ammonia. Actual Potash. q 
a . "per cent. per cent, per cent. 4 
» Pure Raw Bone Meal................... 22 to 25 SS a ee $22 00 perton 4 
» ScientificCorn &Grain Fertilizer 9 to10 2 to3 2to3 16 00 a 4 
» Scientific Economy Fertilizer... 9 to 10 214 to 3g 4to5 2000 “ 4 
» Scientific Tobacco Fertilizer........ 11 to 12 3 to4 4to5 2I 00 sé 4 
» Scientific Potato Fertilizer........... 9 to 10 3% to 444 6 to7 asco.“ f 
4 | ae 13 to 15 SS ae 3 oo ne 4 
; THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., ‘ 
> For samples and book, write P. O. Box 1017. Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa/ ¢ 





FIELD AND 


CABLED focPente 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
for lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 52 High St., DE KALB, ILL 













for Men, Women, Girls 
Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
em _— $60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 

No Money in Advance. Others at $15, $17and $20 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. pm yy to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege toexamine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-817, Chicago, Ils 


MAKE MONEY 


"aN 
Jast andeas selling our wheels. 
15,000 ies F comet shi 
ment, °98 models @18 to $37. 
97 and ’9 models $9 to $18. 
ze "$8 8 and #12 each. 100 
boys’ and girls’ wheels, M. & W. tires, 


Free. 
We will givea rider agent in each town FREE USE 
of sample wheel to introduce them. Write for special 
offer to agents. MEAD & PREATISS, 146 Ave. N, (hicago . 





AW 








$9.75 each. Art Book on Bicycles 





JUST AS ADVERTISED. 
Michigan Farmer: 


Gentlemen—Find enclosed 50c for $1 
knife. I got the Home Repairing Outfit 
with Farmer four years ago, and it was 


just as advertised. 
NAT. WHITNEY. 





Calkinsville, Mich., March 22, 1898. 





